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From Blackwood’s Magazine for January. 
EUROPEAN POLITICS. 

Suvce we last wrote, the horizon of for- 
eign politics has only grown darker. Per- 
sia, backed by Russia, has attacked Afighan- 
istan and captured Herat, the outer gate of 
India ; and our Indian Government, after de- 
claring war against the Russianized court of 
Teheran, has dispatched an expedition to se- 
cure a point d’appui for future operations in 
the Persian Gulf. Meanwhile a Russian 
army of 40,000 men, which has been slowly 
concentrating in that quarter since the war 
closed in Europe, is cantoned on the shores 
of the Caspian, ready to advance to the sup- 
port of the Persians ; and at the same time a 
determined effort is being made by another 
Russian corps to conquer the Circassians, 
break down the barrier of the Caucasus, and 
open a broad path for Muscovite aggression 
into the region of Anatolia. Nearer home, 
the Neufchatel question has assumed a grave 
aspect ; and Sicily has given one of those 
premonitory throes which so frequently pre- 
lude more serious commotions. And as to 
the relations between the great European 
Powers, what do we find but a rivalry and 
hostility less disguised than before? The 
Peace settled nothing. It simply gave Rus- 
sia the means of getting rid of the Allied 
armies, and of thereafter acting as fraudu- 
lently and defiantly as before. Russia has 
good reason to believe that the Grand Alli- 
ance will not again coalesce to oppose her. 
France, that fought so gallantly by our side 
while the war lasted, now anxiously propiti- 
ates Russia, and, though refusing to aban- 
don the English alliance, acts rather as a 
drag than as an auxiliary. The proceedings 
preliminary to the new Congress expected at 
Paris, sufficiently indicate the change that 
has taken place in our relation with the Con- 
tinental Powers, since the Peace virtually 
broke up the anti-Russian alliance. When 
Russia, in August, first proposed to refer the 
Boundary questions to a new congress, so far 
from standing alone, it appeared that she 
had won a clear majority of the Powers to 
her side! Prussia, who was her covert 


helper during the war, and her humble slave 
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at the first Congress, was resolute to vote 

with Russia again. France was quite will- 

ing to take the same course ; and her ambas- 

sador at Constantinople has acted in concert 

with the Russian embassy in a vain but vio- 

lent effort to overthrow Lord de Redcliffe and 

British influence at the Porte. Sardinia, 

duped by lying promises of Russian aid 

against Austria, and duly informed of the 

course which France meant to take, likewise 

agreed to favor Russia’s non-fulfilment of the 

treaty. And so the Czar, elated, might have 

exclaimed in his palace at St. Petersburg, 

like Soult at the battle of Orthes, ‘‘ At last 

I have them, those English!”’ But in both 

cases the rejoicing was premature. No- 

where does British pluck shine out more 

strongly than in fighting a lost battle. Rus- 

sia was triumphant—the battle was lost; 

but as Hardinge thought at Albuera there 

was time to win another. And the Brit- 

ish Government, rapidly taking up a strong 

position, exerted so firm a pressure upon her 

recalcitrant allies, that the latter thought it 

better to resume their old position by her 

side. Whether the renewed allegiance of 
Krance and Sardinia to the British side of the: 
question be genuine or feigned, remains to be- 
seen. After what has happened, we cannot 
believe it hearty ; and we wish we felt as-- 
sured that the British party in the new Coa-- 
gress will prove sufficiently powerful to foils 
the onset of Muscovite diplomacy. 

There are some who fancy that the present. 
difficulties of our national position are- 
merely factitious. With eyes blind to the- 
deeper springs and grander movements. of. 
European politics, they profess to regard the - 
gathering troubles abroad as not the product 
of natural causes, but as all the work of in- - 
dividual conjuring. They fancy that a 
soothing breath, a soft word from Downing: 
Street, would blow them all away! Alas, . 
they know not the helplessness of the indi- 
vidual when brought face to face with the 
movements of a continent. The mistake is. 
a serious one ; for it seeks to put the country, — 
on a wrong track, and to lull it into a most 
baseless dream of security. It bids us.re- 
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as a matter of no moment, as a danger 
against which we need make no preparation, 
seeing that a puff of diplomatic courtesy, a 
soft-worded protocol, is capable of turning 
the gathering storm to sunshine. The idea 
is absurd, superbly conceited, eminently dan- 
gerous. It may be very popular in the 
salons of the Tuileries, but it will find little 
acceptance in this country. The French 
Emperor, surrounded with embarrassments, 
and bent on peace at any price in order to 
avoid them, may foster in others views which 
his own penetration knows to be false, and 
hy professing universal friendship, seek to 
postpone the evil day. And he does right— 
for he thereby attends to his own interests. 
But the very eagerness with which he acts 
as a balance, leaning now to one side, now 
to another—now supporting Russia, now 
acting as a friendly drag on England— 
shows his sense of the critical nature of the 
‘*situation.”” He knows the danger, and 
doubtless is preparing for it as well as he 
can, but he wrestles against its coming. 
He has shown himself ready to abandon the 
terms of the treaty rather than risk a new 
struggle with Russia. France has assumed, 
since the Peace, the position which Austria 
held during the war. It becomes this coun- 
try to consider these things. Already, since 
the Peace, there has been a wavering to 
and fro among the Governments of the Con- 
tinent. The balance has begun to inclin¢ 
again to the side of Russia. A popular ris- 
ing, which may happen any day, would 
probably range all the Absolutist Courts on 
her side. In these circumstances, what does 
it become us todo? Clearly to stand well 
with the Continental Governments as long as 
we can—as long as they will let us. But do 
not let Britain delude herself with the be- 
lief that she can rely upon any of them for 
aid, or that meekness on our part will suffice 
to disarm hostility. Our only security for 
the future lies in our own strength, and it 
would be only madness to surrender any 
outwork or post of vantage in the expecta- 
tion of the weakened citadel being left in 
security. 

Very few persons indeed, in January last, 
would have anticipated the change that a 
twelvemonth has wrought on the political 
aspect of Europe. Aman would have found 
only incredulous hearers had he then ven- 
tured to predict thet ere January, 1857, Rus- 
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sia, despite her defeats, would have emerged 
80 little damaged from the struggle,—her 
soil freed from the 200,000 soldiers that then 
encamped around the ruins of Sebastopol, or 
garrisoned the captured strong points of her 
Black Sea coasts,—and herself, backed by 
some of her old foes, stronger than ever in 
the councils of Europe, and ready to re-enter 
the lists with usin Asia. How this has come 
about we have explained in former articles ; 
we simply note the circumstance in order 
that the country may not be unprepared if 
changes as great or greater take place before 
the present year reach its close. 

England is prone to peace. The trade- 
spirit is eminently pacific ; it is slow to take 
offence, and never allows pride to interfere 
with gain. Commerce is an international 
communion of self-interest, and therefore 
the most potent antagonist of all wars. 
England is the workshop and commercial 
centre of the world. Hence her sympathies 
are all in favor of a reign of peace, without 
which her world-wide trade of buying and 
selling is cramped and rendered less profit- 
able. Therefore it is that, alone of all the 
countries in the world, England exhibits a 
Peace Party—a class of politicians whose su- 
preme and distinctive business it is to oppose 
all war, and advocate peace ‘‘ at any price.” 
The error of these men consists in believing 
that all nations are as far advanced in, and 
as peculiarly devoted to, trade and commerce 
as ourselves ; whereas the refusal of other 
nations to adopt our principles of Free Trade, 
and the fact that no other country has a 
Peace Party but our own, ought to apprise 
them of the peculiarity of our position. 
Moreover, they are so ignorant of human na- 
ture that they pay no regard to moral differ- 
ences. Commerce trades as freely with op- 
pressors as oppressed,—it makes no differ- 
ence between slave and free ; and the Peace 
Party cannot understand why slave and free 
should not be equally friendly with one 
another. Hence they shut their eyes to the 
fact that between Great Britain and many 
of the Continental States there is a great 
galf fixed. They hold it to be our duty to 
allow the despotic courts to extinguish, if 
they can, every spark of liberty on the Con- 
tinent ; and believe that though the regime 
of absolutism reigned supreme up to the 
shores of the Channel, free Britain would be 
let alone. As if, when two opposites come 
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together, the greater will not seek to destroy 
the less! As if England, which the late 
Czar called ‘‘a foyer of revolutions,’’ can 
ever be other than a thorn in the side of 
Continental absolutism, a sympathizer with 
the oppressed, a living example of freedom 
whose very existence is a constant incentive 
for other nations to throw off the yoke. 
Holding their peculiar opinions, indeed, the 
Peace party are consistent enough when they 
clamor for disbandment of fleet and army, 
and urge England to go to sleep unarmed in 
presence of her foes ; but their principles, we 
trust, are alike too sordid and too Utopian, 
too utterly inconsistent with the great facts 
that surround us, to find acceptance with 
the practical good sense of the community at 
large. 

The end of civilization is Peace. The 
goal of civilized progress is peace among the 
nations, even as peace among individuals is 
its beginning. What history shows us ac- 
complished in single communities, will ulti- 
mately, we trust, be established among the 
States of Europe. Slowly but steadily the 
work of national development is going on, 
elevating the units of the masses from the 
automatic condition of early society into 
thinking and self-acting beings; so that 
nations are becoming more and more con- 
scious of their true wants and interests, and 
more and more powerful to enforce and 
securethem. Civilization, that short phrase 
for many ideas—for increase of population, 
improvement of agriculture, growth of com- 
merce, rise of wealth, development of law 
and justice, spread of knowledge, and in- 
crease of locomotion and international com- 
munication—ever tends to throw down local 
barriers, to draw the nations into friendlier 
bonds, and engage all in a communion of 
self-interest. Acting first upon individuals 
and single communities, its tendency is ever 
to widen its sphere of influence, and ulti- 
mately embrace all States belonging to the 
same platform of national existence. Look 
at the transition from England under the 
Heptarchy to the United Kingdom of the 
present day. Gradually local prejudice and 
antagonism have disappeared or become sub- 
ordinated to higher influences: the Hept- 
archy has merged into a united England— 
Scotland and England have coalesced into 
Great Britain—and Ireland, at first welded 
in by force of arms, has at length voluntarily 
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associated herself with the sister states, 
forming the United Kingdom. Other coun- 
tries have experienced similar changes from 
a similar cause. Burgundy, Normandy, 
Provence, once separate states, have become 
merged ina united France; the crowns of 
Castile, Arragon, and Navarre, are now 
united on one head in Spain ; the Germanic 
Confederacy and commercial bonds of the 
Zollverein are the commencement of a cor- 
responding aggregation among the still un- 
consolidated Teutonic States. As this work 
of internal consolidation and national devel- 
opment goes on, the civilized energies of a 
people project themselves beyond the seas or 
their own frontier, and seek to form com- 
mercial unions, founded on self-interest, with 
other countries. For long, English capital 
has sought and found investment in every 
country of Europe, thereby increasing our 
interest in the preservation of tranquillity ; 
and other countries have of late begun to 
follow in our steps. France, within the 
last few years, has made, an extraordinary 
start in this direction. Her gigantic Credit 
Mobilier Company has undertaken to make 
railways for the whole Continent ; and the 
dread of interrupting and ruining the over- 
venturous speculations of this enormous 
financial project, is one of the most potent 
influences which now bind the French Gov- 
ernment to peace at any price. It is easy to 
see that as this intercommunion of commerce 
and speculation extends,—as the surplus 
capital of each country becomes invested in 
the others, and as the commercial firms 
throughout Europe come to depend more on 
one another, or indeed amalgamate in ‘* Ku- 
ropean ’’ companies,—the various States will 
approximate to a community, of which the 
members will be as closely related as pro- 
vinces of the same country were at the be- 
ginning of this century. 

Among States so closely related, inter- 
national war will gradually die out. That 
is the tendency,—but the end is afar off; 
and we must beware the error of acting as 
if we were at the goal, while we are still 
upon the journey. The end may be seen 
afar, like a star guiding us homeward; but 
they are fools who, the moment they catch 
sight of that distant star, throw off their 
harness, as if the troubles of the night and 
the dangers of the way were already over. 
Such, it appears to us, is the conduct of that 
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section of our politicians who are known by 
the name of the Peace Party. They do not 
consider the many obstacles to be overcome, 
the many shocks to be encountered, ere 
Europe reach that almost millennial haven 
of peace. They do not consider the widely 
diverse circumstances of its component 
States,—that while one end of Europe is 
rapidly nearing the goal of civilization, the 
other has hardly yet started on the journey ; 
and consequently that the pacific tendencies 
of the western nations, if unguardedly in- 
dulged, only place them more at the mercy 
of the semi-barbarous population of the 
eastern half of the continent. Russia has 
not, and will not for generations have, any 
surplus capital to invest in other countries ; 
moreover, alone of European powers (owing 
to: her vast extent) she has a self-sufficient 
internal trade, which renders her compara- 
tively independent of foreign markets: and 
therefore it will be long indeed before she 
fairly enters into the commercial system of 
Europe, and any thing like a commercial 
equilibrium be established over the Con- 
tinent. Indeed, the pacific tendencies of 
commerce will for long tell in favor of 
Russia, by drawing into her vast fields the 
surplus capital of other States, and thereby 
giving them a greater interest in maintaining 
’ peace with her than she has in keeping peace 
with them. 

Wars are often nothing but rapids or cata- 
racts in the stream of civilization, occurring 
when unyielding matters cross its course, 
and hastening, not hindering, its progress 
onward to the goal. Morally considered, 
the kingdoms of Europe resemble a series of 
plateaus of different heights, upon which 
agencies are at work reducing them to a 
lower level ; and convulsions are inevitable 
as the various States, each for itself, make the 
transition toa broader and safer basis of 
power. As the units of the population 
develop into thinking self-willed beings, they 
naturally throw off those fetters and leading- 
strings which suited them in their state of 
pupilage, and grow into a self-acting com- 
munity. The British nation has run through 
this course, not without civil war and politi- 
cal convulsions; but, happily secluded by 
the sea from foreign intervention, and aided 
-by the practical spirit of compromise natural 
to the Anglo-Saxon race, they have at length 
reached the broad level of individual free- 
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dom and popular government. The pyra- 
mid, once poised unstably on its apex, now 
rests on its base. In this respect we stand 
alone among the nations of Europe; but 
each and all of these are on the road, and 
will reach the goal in due time, and after 
their own fashion. Even Russia, where the 
masses are still serfs and automatons, has 
exhibited an evanescent thrill and convul- 
sion from the popular passion (prematurely 
caught by contagion from western Europe in 
1815-18), and not all the power of the 
Czars will suffice in the future to stop its 
onward progress, leavening and descending 
deeper into the masses of Russian society. 
Next to Great Britain, if we omit the small 
states of Switzerland and Belgium, we un- 
hesitatingly place our northern kindred, the 
Scandinavian Powers, as possessing popular 
rights fully acknowledged, and a political 
constitution which works without convul- 
sions. France comes next: there the na- 
tional will is supreme after a fashion, but as 
yet it has only learned to make itself felt 
imperfectly or by revolutions. Spain has 
virtually no voice in its own government, 
and the thoroughly reactionary and absolut- 
ist tendencies of its dissolute Court are 
rapidly hastening on a convulsion. Italy, 
if we except Sardinia, has no voice at all in 
jts own government ; its natural homogeneity 
is destroyed by the maintenance of anti- 
quated territorial divisions ; a large part of 
it is under foreign domination ; and on the 
whole it is the most unstably conditioned 
country in Europe. Germany has not ar- 
rived at its ultimate natural state ; it will 
never be in stable rest till it obtain the con- 
stitutional form of government promised to 
it in 1815, and simplify the organization of 
the Fatherland at the expense of the petty 
Courts which at present eat up its revenues, 
divide its energies, and furnish so favorable 
a field for the influence of Russia’s diplo- 
macy. Prussia may part with its present 
individuality in return for the coveted leader- 
ship of Germany; but on the map of the 
future will there be any abiding place for 
Austria? She is but a political fabric, with 
no basis to rest upon, either of nationality 
or geographical configuration. No com- 
munity of race or of feeling binds together 
the varied populations of that empire, and 
as these populations become more developed 
by the action of civilization, will they not 
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’ 
draw asunder and range themselves along 
with the national groups to which they be- 
long—Germanic, Slavonic, and Italian? 

We write these things in no idle spirit of 
conjecture, but to show the fallacy of the 
Peace-dreamers, and to indicate the insecur- 
ity of the basis upon which rests the peace 
of the Continent. Far be it from us to set 
a day ora year for the accomplishment of 
these changes; but come they will, whether 
we like it or no ; and he who thinks that they 
can all pass off peaceably, alike contradicts 
the past and very much misconceives the 
future. England has nothing to gain in 
Europe, but she has much to defend. She 
has not only her outposts— Heligoland, 
Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands—lying 
all round the Continent, and upholding her 
maritime power and communications with 
India; but she has a commerce spreading 
over every sea; and principles and institu- 
tions at home not the less dear to us because 
the opposite of those prevalent on the Con- 
tinent. Any keen watcher of events must 
have perceived that since the suppression of 
the revolutionary struggles in 1848-9, Popery 
and Absolutism have alike shown new life 
on the Continent. Despotism has called to 
its aid the wiles and terrors of the Romish 
Church, and both are slowly culminating 
towards a reaction, shortlived it may prove, 
but powerful. Once fairly dominant on the 
Continent, that tide of reactionary opinion 
cannot fail to burst like a floodtide against 
our shores; and woe to all that is most 
truly British if we are not ready to meet the 
assault. 

The plain facts of the case are these. If 
a popular movement were now to take place 
in Italy, it would be followed by one in 
Spain ;—if it take place in Spain, it will be 
instantly caught up in Italy. How would 
these movements be regarded in this coun- 
try? Any one who has felt the popular 
pulse or attended to the signs of the times, 
can give but one reply—With the liveliest 
sympathy. Let our Government act as it 
may, the popular voice and the public jour- 
nals will vociferate in favor of the insurgents 
and the cause of liberty. Austrian inter- 
vention on the one side would give us a right 
to intervene on the other. Italy is accessible 
at all points,—Sicily could be effectually 
protected by our fleet: will not, than, the 
popular demand for intervention be almost, 
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perhaps wholly, irresistible? And in any 
case, if the movement (as it almost certain) 
be ultimately suppressed, our shores will be 
a refuge for not a few of the insurgent 
chiefs; and the vehemence with which our 
journals at one time assailed Louis Napoleon, 
and at another King Bomba, will be renewed 
in one tremendous volley against the general 
system of imperial despotism, by which the 
popular cause has been crushed and its 
leaders immolated. What reply will the 
despotic Courts make? Will they remain 
quiet like a set of amiable Quakers, and let 
us rage our fill! No, truly. England will 
then indeed be a foyer of revolutions—a 
constant declaimer against absolutism, a liv- 
ing incentive to rebellion; and the Conti- 
nental Powers will put us down if they can. 
It is only natural that they should wish to 
do so; and it is very certain that in such 
circumstances they will make the attempt. 
Will they not form a naval confederacy (as 
the Assemblée Nationale considerately hinted 
last month), in the hope of extinguishing 
our supremacy at sea, and with it every 
thing? Need we remind our readers of the 
hatred with which the free press of this 
country is regarded by the Continental 
Courts, and of the probability that they will 
one day give us the curt alternative of sup- 
pressing its freedom or accepting war? 
British statesmen will do well to bear in 
mind that most suggestive episode of the 
Conferences in April, where the President 
proposed that the assembled Plenipotentiaries 
should unite, on behalf of their Govern- 
ments, in putting an end to the license of 
the press in Belgium—the only State on the 
Continent where the press is really free, 
Even Mr. Gladstone, with all his penchant 
for peace, was startled by that proceeding, 
and whispered a hint in the ear of Parlia- 
ment that the same course might one day be 
applied to ourselves. ‘That,’ said he, 
‘‘ was the declaration of France. The Prus- 
sian representative declared that he would 
willingly take part in any inquiry into the 
measures suitable to put an end to such 
practices. Count Buol went further, and 
admitted the necessity of repressing the ex- 
cess of the press in every country of the Con- 
tinent—perhaps every island too.” This 
coalition of Governments against the liberty 
of the press, be it remembered, was proposed 





in a Congress assembled for entirely other 
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purposes, and yet it met with the above- 
mentioned countenance. What would the 
issue have been if Great Britain, instead of 
being present as the pillar of the Alliance, 
had been absent, isolated, proscribed? And 
yet if Mr. Cobden or any one else thinks 
that England would submit to the extinction 
of her free press at the dictation of the Conti- 
nental courts, he reckons without his host. 
He has only to look at the fire and fury ex- 
cited amongst us by so small a maiter as the 
recent minatory suggestions of the semi- 
Official Constitutionnel, to be assured that 
Britain will never surrender her freedom of 
the press as long as she can keep her flag 
flying on the seas. 

Depend upon it, then, howsoever Mr. Cob- 
den and his party may desire to spin their 
cotton or loan their money in perpetual 
peace, there are causes at work in the world 
which will ruthlessly demolish their dreams. 
We take no disconsolate view of the future. 
We have a sufficiently lively faith in the 
wisdom of the Divine government to believe 
that Providence will order the ways of the 
world a great deal better than the best ideal 
which Mr. Cobden or any of us can suggest. 
We believe Europe is travelling on a good 
though rough road, and fancy we can discern 
a happy goal to her journey. But what we 
assert again and again is the perilous folly 
of those who would have this country act as 
if a millennial peace already existed in the 
world around us. Even as the end of civili- 
zation is Peace, so the end of religion is 

ove; and week after week the heavenly 
dogtrines of love, brotherly charity, and 
universal philanthropy are expounded and 
enforced from our pulpits. But what sane 
divine would exhort his hearers to act in 
their daily jifeas if the reign of universal 
love were alneady established? Who would 
exhort to love and trust all men everywhere 
—from tlfé showy adventurer who is ready 
to swindle whom he can, to the ticket-of- 
leave rejprobate who only waits till your 
back is, turned to garotte you? We have 
said that international peace is the goal of 
civilization ; but even social peace, the first- 
fruit and beginning of civilization—alas ! 
how frail itis! Who would yet venture to 
dispense with bolts and bars and police, 
even in this most advanced country of all 
the earth?—who dare leave 2 company’s 
books unaudited, or keep no check even upon 
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the most pious of bankers? Notone. Yet 
the trust we would not put in one another, 
the Peace Party think we may safely place 
in alien powers! Surely the events of the 
last nine years ought to teach us the vision- 
ary nature of such delusions. The rude 
wars of peoples against their Governments, 
and of Governments against their peoples 
and one another, may show us how far off 
yet is that end of civilization which bringeth 
peace. Peace in Europe is a-coming,—so 
we trust; but certainly it is not yet within 
hail. Its white sails may be seen glimmer- 
ing on the far horizon, as if coming towards 
us from the heavens of the future; but 
many @ wild billow and hurricanous gust 
will yet break on the European strand, ere 
that white-winged messenger of glad tidings 
cast anchor in our havens. 

Whenever the dreams of the Peace Party 
are realized, it will first be among the 
christianized communities of the White race 
of Europe,—that ‘‘ upper crust’? of the 
world, who acknowledge in each other 
equals and fellows of the same dominant 
caste. Each of these communities has had 
its day of power. Greece once conquered 
by arms, and still conquers by its heirlooms 
of intellect. Rome subdued, and spread the 
seeds of civilization throughout, the ancient 
world. Spain and Portugal first subjugated 
the seas, and overran the gold-regions of the 
New World. France has twice threatened 
Europe with domination, and is now spread- 
ing her sway over Northern Africa. Britain, 
a little island, has done more than they all. 
Russia has already done much, and will 
soon do far more. Even Scandinavia once 
sent her conquering rovers to every shore, — 
and subsequently turned the tide of battle 
in Germany in favor of the Reformation, — 
Germany is the sleeping giant of the Euro- 
pean system, never having established its 
unity, but ere long it will take the high 
place that belongs to it in the community 
of the White oligarchs. All these peoples 
—all the members of the far-spread Euro- 
pean race—regard each other as equals. 
Those that are the weakest now have at one 
time been greatest; and if actual equality 
of power be not present, it is felt that at 
least the power has been there, and may re- 
turn. The subtle Greek, more famed now 
for duplicity than manly virtues or learning, 
is respected as having once been great, and 
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etill makes himself distinguished in the pur- 
suits of commerce. The indolent Spaniard 
is known to have had his epoch of chivalrous 
gallantry and far-reaching enterprise, and 
the manly virtues still live in the population, 
though its leaders be corrupt. Neither does 
any one despise the Italian, once celebrated 
alike in art, in arms, and in polity,—in 
whose veins nationality and patriotism are 
now panting, and whose recovery of freedom 
may inaugurate a new development of the 
national genius. Indeed the three peninsu- 
lar kingdoms of Southern Europe,—Greece, 
Italy ,Spain,—after long lying like exhausted 
fields, seem about to quicken after their 
fallow, and join again in the race of prog- 
ress which they once led,—in the stately 
march of National Delvelopment, which, 
proceeding in early times westwards along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, thereafter 
turned northwards, and, after culminating 
in Britain and France, is now running east- 
ward again through the central region of 
Europe. 

Sach may be deemed some leading points 
and indications in European politics. But 
in order to embrace the theme even in out- 
line, we must far overpass the territorial 
limits of Europe, and, following the domi- 
nant White race in its distant wanderings 
and conquests, observe how the interests ac- 
cruing from its varied positions abroad are 
reflected back upon the politics of the Conti- 
nent of itsbirth. Itisa marvellous phenom- 
enon, these migrations of the White race; 
and yet they have occurred so gradually, 
and we have become so habituated to the 
phenomenon, that it does not adequately 
impress us. In studying the primordial his- 
tory of nations we have often felt it hard to 
believe that a few families, shooting off from 
one small parent stock, should have grown 
into mighty nations far apart from each 
other, and in lands which they at first 
entered asstrangersandaliens. In whatever 
region we look, we find traces of a quasi- 
aboriginal race in remote times peopling the 
country,—then the arrival of straggling 
bands, belonging to a new wave of popula- 
tion ; and, lo! when we see again, by a pro- 
cess mysterious because we cannot trace its 
links, the new-comers have grown into a 
nation entirely supplanting the old! The 
phenomenon is indeed marvelous; but if we 
do but open our eyes, we may see it in actual 
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process in our own day, and pre-eminently 
in the wanderings and conquerings of our 
own nation. The British Isles, containing 
but a hundred thousand square miles of soil, 
and at first the abode of rude and thinly- 
scattered tribes, have reared a race which 
within the last two centuries has spread it- 
self as masters into every region of the 
world. Wave after wave of population has 
gone forth, as if the process was inexhausti- 
ble, and yet the little Island only grows 
more densely peopled. Over nearly the en- 
tire expanse of North America has the 
British race spread ,—it has colonized South- 
ern Africa—it is fast peopling the island- 
world of Australasia,—and it rules as a 
dominant caste over the vast realms of India. 
Everywhere the native races have disappeared 
before it,—the Red men of America, the 
Caffres of the Cape, the Aborigines of Aus- 
tralia,—or, like the Hindoos and Negroes, 
do it reverence and service. A great natural 
law is marked by the various settlements of 
the White race. In temperate climates it 
colonizes, and the inferior races die out before 
it; while in tropical regions, unfavorable to 
its physical development, it reigns asa domi- 
nant caste, making some inferior race act as 
its hands, while itself forms an ‘‘upper 
crust”? and supplies the directing power. 
At the Cape, over the temperate regions of 
America, in New Zealand and Australia, the 
European race has colonized and is covering 
the land with its own people; but in India 
it rules,-and eyer will rule, only as a domi- 
nant caste—a mere handful of men compared 
to the millions of the native population, 
yet ruling over them by dint of moral, 
physical, and intellectual superiority. The 
same principle, in a less pleasing form, is ob- 
servable in the hot regions of the American 
continent. The Spaniards, when they first 
arrived in central America, reduced to slay- 
ery the native population, and in acknowl- 
edged or virtual slavery that population still 
remains; while in the Spanish islands, in 
the vast Portuguese territory of Brazil, and 
in the southern half of the United States, 
the negro race has been imported from 
Africa to act as a slave-caste, and do the 
work which climate renders impossible to 
the White conquerers from the North. We 
entertain little doubt that, as the Anglo- 
Americans of the Union extend their sway 
southwards over central America, they will 
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carry negro slavery with them ; and, more- 
over, while fraternizing with the remnant of 
pure Spaniards in Mexico and elsewhere, will 
endeavor to reduce the half-breeds and native 
population into systematic serfdom. Mr. 
Buchanan’s contemplated course in regard 
to Kansas is still uncertain; but if, as is 
possible, he conciliate the northern States by 
letting Kansas declare itself a free member 
of the Union, we may rely that he will sim- 
ultaneously take steps to extend the Slave 
States by encroachments on central America. 
It is bad policy for the Slave States to extend 
themselves by encroaching on the limited 
territory of the Free-soilers, thereby exciting 
animosity, and necessitating a contest for 
supremacy. And we have no doubt they 
will willingly abandon this course whenever 
a substitute is found, and a gateway of ex- 
pansion is opened for them into the countries 
to the south. 

The age of territorial conquest in Europe 
is past. But the overflowing of the Euro- 
pean race, and expansion over other regions 
of the globe, is very far from having reached 
its term. Compared with what will yet be, 
it is only beginning. And in the course of 
this expansion, the leading nations of Eu- 
rope will come in contact, and find grounds 
of contention of a kind fast disappearing 
from the continent of their birth. The ter- 
ritorial limits of the various nations in Eu- 
rope is now, not quite, but pretty nearly, 
established on a natural and lasting basis ; 
but not so the limits of their power in extra- 
European regions. We have spoken of the 
wondrous expansion of the Anglo-Saxons— 
those lords of the sea, and colonizers of 
ultra-oceanic regions. The Russian empire 
will play a similar but less marvellous part 
by land. It will yet wage a desperate war 
of principles with Western Europe, but its 
grand and lasting, because territorial tri- 
umphs, await it in the East. Destined to 
be kept in check by the dense populations 
of an equal race in Europe, its desire for 
territorial expansion will find full vent in 
the vast regions of the Asiatic continent, 
thinly peopled by races which cannot con- 
tend on equal terms with the European. A 
broad region of fine country passes across 
Asia in the latitude of the Altai mountains, 
with Lake Baikal and its charming scenery 
in the midst of it; and the tributaries of 
this lake almost mingle with the head-waters 
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of the great river Amoor, the natural outlet 
of Siberia, but the whole length of whose 
course lies at present within the territories 
of China. 

The Russians have already commenced 
their schemes of ambition in this quarter. 
A flotilla, manned and armed, has just been 
placed on Lake Baikal; from thence to the 
main course of the Amoor a chain of military 
stations has been established ; the course of 
the river itself has been trigonometrically 
and otherwise surveyed ; and we only reiter- 
ate an opinion which we expressed before 
Petropaulofiski was heard of, or ever a Rus- 
sian boat was known to have sailed the 
Amoor, when we say that ere long the vast 
valley-region of that river will have passed 
into the hands of Russia ; while a chain of 
impregnable forts in the Kurile and Aleutian 
islands will firmly connect the mouth of the 
Amoor with the Russian territories in North 
America, and probably shake our Transat- 
lantic brethren of the Union out of the com- 
placency with which they at present regard 
the progress of Russian power. The Rus- 
sians are an eminently agricultural people, 
—they love to till the soil their fathers tilled 
before them; and they have little of that 
restlessness which impels the Anglo-Saxon to 
roam. Nevertheless we cannot doubt that a 
Russian population will yet spread over the 
central zone of Asia, and descend as masters 
to the shores of the Pacific. The Slavonian, 
in truth, is semi-Oriental. He is a connect- 
ing link between Europe and Asia. He 
stands half-way between the energy and al- 
most infidel self-reliance of the French and 
British peoples, who care but little for kings, 
and seldom rely much on Providence, and 
the fatalism and instinctive reverence of the 
Oriental nations, which make them adorers 
of sovereignty on earth, and only too acqui- 
escent in what seem to them the decrees of 
Divine Fate. Such a race is well fitted to be 
the rulers and civilizers of a large portion of 
Asia. The law of climate will regulate their 
settlement in that continent, as it has done 
that of the Anglo-Saxons in all parts of the 
world. In the temperate regions of Asia the 
Slavonians will gradually colonize, in the 
more southerly regions they will spread as a 
dominant caste. In this latter manner they 
will extend their power into the Turkish and 
Persian territories, exerting great influence 
over the populations of these empires, and 
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coming into contact with British power. In 
process of time the Russian colonies and set- 
tlements in central Asia will surround with 
a network of civilized power the roving 
tribes of the desert and the steppes, who will 
be won or impressed into service or co-opera- 
tion with them. And then, in all probabil- 
ity, the world will be startled by a series of 


- nomadic invasions such as it has not seen 


since the days of Attila and Gengis Khan. 

The Russians dream of one day dictating 
the terms of peace to us at Calcutta. But 
the British and Muscovite powers will have 
come into collision in another quarter of 
Asia before their battalions can meet in 
mortal strife on the banks of the Indus. 
The peninsula of Syria is the key to the 
British possesions in the Hast. Moreover, 
in the future it will be the most important 
commercial position in the whole world. It 
is towards this region that Russia will in the 
first instance seek to make her way. The 
hosts now assembling on the shores of the 
Caspian are not so much designed to measure 
swords with the British in Affghanistan, as 
to consolidate Russian influence and power 
in Persia, in order to secure a basis for future 
operations. The Russian Government is the 
most patient and wary in the world. It 
rarely misses its game by springing at it too 
soon. Having consolidated its power in 
Persia, and influenced the Kurdish tribes 
of Anatolia, it will then press down into the 
valley of the Euphrates, and measure its 
strength with us in right good earnest. It 
is well, then, as we have often before re- 
marked, that the British Government should 
keep a sharp eye upon Syria, and timeously 
seek to extend our influence in that impor- 
tant region, as a preparation for the trial 
of strength which assuredly awaits us 
there. 

France, too, has begun the work of extra- 
European expansion and territorial exten- 
tion. And it is curious to observe how the 
conquering march of the three leading Pow- 
ers of Europe, beginning far apart, is con- 
verging towards the same point. The French 
have never been good colonizers, and the 
supremacy of the British at sea cost them 
all their transmarine settlements—Acadie, 
Louisiana, Pondicherry. But they have ever 
shown much skill and address in adapting 
themselves to the manners and amalgamating 
with the population of foreign countries; 
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and in their new colony of Algeria they 
have a region pre-eminently available for 
the extension of their power. Algeria is so 
near to France that reinforcements and sup- 
plies can be thrown into it in 2 week’s time, 
and as speedily recalled. It is a country 
needing military organization, in which the 
French excel, rather than civil statesman. 
ship, in which they are comparatively defi- 
cient. The region, though for most part 
lying waste, is eminently fertile, and was at 
one time the granary of the Roman world. 
The possession of Algeria has already greatly 
added to the military power of France. Its 
revenues not only suffice to maintain a large 
body of additional soldiers, located in the 
colony, but the native Arab tribes, to whom 
war is at once a business and a pastime, form 
the raw material of excellent troops, and 
could be assembled in great numbers around 
the French eagles. As the army of Algeria 
could be easily transported to Europe, the 
military power of France is experiencing 
an increase just asif a large addition had 
been made to her own limits ; and the com- 
mand of these Arab legions may yet aid on 
the battle-fields of Europe to counterbal- 
ance the host of Asiatic auxiliaries which 
Russia may in the future transport on her 
railways into the heart of Germany. The 
dream of Gallic ambition, however, is to 
make the Mediterranean ‘‘a French lake,”’ 
and the schemes of Napoleon upon Egypt 
have never been forgotten by the French peo- 
ple. It was with a view to establish the 
influence of France on that invaluable isth- 
mus that M. Thiers and the Court of the 
Tuileries supported Mehemet Ali against his 
liege-lord the Sultan; and nothing could 
exceed the irritation of the French Govern- 
ment when the successful bombardment of 
St. Jean d’Acre by the British fleet put an 
end to that dream of ambition. By her set- 
tlements in Algeria, France is forming a 
better and surer road to the goal of her am- 
bition ; and her progress in North Africa 
promises one day to bring her close to Egypt, 
at the head of a formidable force of fiery 
Arab troops, drilled, equipped, and led by 
the best officers of France. 

Thus again are we brought back to the 
frontiers of Syria. Starting from most op- 
posite points, the march of extra-European 
conquest is bringing Russia, France, and 
Britain into contact on that most important 
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of all regions, the great Isthmus of the Old 
World. The necessity of speedy communi- 
cation with our Indian empire—and with 
our Australasian colonies, destined to be- 
come a most puissant confederacy of States 
—renders it indispensable that Great Britain 
secure to herself a passage either across 
Egypt or Syria. And yet this portion of 
the earth is the very point towards which 
both Russia and France are advancing as the 
goal of their expansion. It is the cynosure 
of their extra-European policy. - Strange 
region! thus attracting from afar the great- 
est Powers of the World. Marvellous point! 
towards which the White oligarchs of the 
earth, after subduing the greater part of the 
world in their path, are advancing from op- 
posite quarters, and in rival bodies, to come 
into collision on its plains. Can their meet- 
ing be peaceful? Can such Powers, so 
mighty in themselves, and each aided by a 
host of foreign legionaries—Arabs from 
Algeria Tartars from Upper Asia, Sepoys 
from India—settle down in friendly juxtapo- 
sition without first trying in battle the 
strength of their dread armaments ? 

Sach appears to us to be the aspect of the 
powers and principles at present at work in 
the world of foreign politics. A considera- 
tion of the subject impresses us deeply with 
a sense of the instability of the basis upon 
which rests the world’s peace and England’s 
security. In truth, Europe does not seem to 
be at rest at all. There is no rest visible 
anywhere,—only a nightmare sleep or a 
troubled dream. Peace was signed last 
spring, but it appears to have broken its en- 
gagement. For one symptom of disquiet 
before the outbreak of the Russian war, 
there are now half-a-dozen. It is to be 


feared the Peace of Paris will prove but an-|- 


other Peace of Amiens,—an armed truce. 
The bugles of truce have sounded, the flag 
of peace has been displayed, heralds have 
proclaimed it in every capital,—yet there 
has been little or no unbuckling of the ar- 
mor. ‘The harness of war has been but 
partially taken off, and the weapons are 
kept within easy reach. What might have 
peen accomplished by the late war, had 
France not permaturely resiled, and secured 
good terms for the general foe, it is needless 
to consider. It is enough to know that the 
foe has been repulsed, not disabled; and 
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counts, it is impossible for this country to re- 
turn to the state of defenceless security in 
which we were surprised by the late war. 
A few weeks ago we would have said that, 
despite all the diplomatic battling, there 
would be no war in Europe until a popular 
rising—an insurrection or revolution—oc- 
curred somewhere (and how soon that may 
happen it is impossible to say). But the 
recent menaces of the Courts of Berlin and 
France against Switzerland,—the permission 
which the former has obtained from the 
Germanic Confederation to march an army 
through its territories, with the intention of 
attacking the Swiss,—and the rumored co- 
operation of France, by the projected forma- 
tion of an army of observation along the 
French frontier of Switzerland,—bring it 
‘¢on the cards’ that the spark of renewed 
Continental war may be struck, not by the 
popular but by the absolutist side. From 
the extreme caution of the French Emperor, 
however, we feel entitled to hope that the 
Neufchatel question will not be allowed to be 
brought to the arbitrament of the sword. 
It is a question which ought to admit of easy 
arrangement; and if a case of this kind 
cannot be peacefully arranged, we may well 
despair of the settlement of the infinitely 
graver questions now troubling the diplo- 
macy of Europe. The Neufchdtel question 
presents no fair ground for serious dispute; 
and last month, while naming it, we refused 
to assign it a place among the symptoms in- 
dicative of Continental trouble. It is a mere 
stray cartridge, compared to the combustible 
masses which underlie the peace of Europe; 
but if that cartridge be allowed to explode, 
the sparks may occasion a most formidable 
conflagration. 

The bearing of Russia continues the same 
as we described it in detail last month. Na- 
tions—popular governments—can carry on & 
war with a united and terrible earnestness 
such as is impossible in despotic countries; 
but they are easily taken by surprise, are 
slow of getting into fighting order, and 
ever impatient, once the fighting is over, to 
get to insouciant rest again. Popular States 
weary of watching and waiting; when not 
at war, they are most averse to a state of 
war-vigilance. ‘The feeling is so in this 
country. The community was not satisfied 
with the Peace of Paris; but they are quite 





that, not only upon this but upon other ac- 





willing to abide by that peace, and only ask 
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that its conditions be fulfilled. They are 
wearied and worried; their natural love of 
peace is intensified by recent disappoint- 
ment ; and were there any desire upon the 
part of our late antagonist to keep faith and 
be peaceful, Great Britain would be only too 
glad to turn over on her side and go to sleep 
again to the pleasant roar of her blast-fur- 
naces and hum of her myriad spinning-jen- 
nies. But Russia, instead of responding to 
this feeling, only seeks to turn it to account, 
and speculates on it as a means of forcing 
us to resign the little advantage that the 
Treaty secured. There can be no doubt as 
to the animus of the Russian Government. 
We have always held that the fine talk, so 
current last spring, about Russia having 
abandoned her ‘hereditary policy,’’ and 
being only intent to proceed in the path of 
peaceful industry, was all stuff and moon- 
shine. Her epoch for that has not yet 
come. Certainly her proceedings since the 
peace have been very inconsistent with any 
such amiable anticipations. Letting alone 
her bullying, duplicity, and mischief-mak- 
ing in Europe, just look at this new Persian 
difficulty which she has got up for England’s 
special embarrassment. Does any man in 
his senses believe that Persia would have 
marched a single week’s journey against 
Herat without the approval of Russia? 
And why. has Russia been for months get- 
ting ready the army of 40,000 men now as- 
sembled on the Persian frontier, but because 
she knew that England would be forced into 
war by the aggression of Persia and that 
she had resolved beforehand to take part 
against us? Russia could not attack us in 
Europe without risking a renewal of the 
alliance against her; but in the East she 
could give full effect to her hatred of Eng- 
land. No European State cares a fig for 
what happens to us there ; and Russia knew 
she could attack us in that quarter without 
risk to herself, and supported by the vassal 
forces of the Court of Teheran. Moreover, 
it was a good way of finding work for us at 
a distance, and so weakening us for any fu- 
ture combat in Europe. That is the simple 
explanation of the war into which the In- 
dian Government has been forced with Per- 
sia. The wires of the automaton Court of 
Teheran are worked out from St. Petersburg. 
Russia is at the bottom of the whole im- 
broglio, and, if she choose, can at once put 
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an end to it. Even a French journal, the 
Pays, which is by no means prejudiced in 
favor of our country, confesses that such is 
the case. ‘* It must not be dissimulated,’’ 


says that journal, ‘‘ that the solution de- 


pends above all on the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg. Persia, in taking possession of the 
town of Herat, has certainly failed in all 
her engagements with England, and she 
cannot re-establish those relations without 
abandoning her conquest. This policy de- 
pends entirely on the advice the Shah may 
receive from Russia ; and it is consequently 
to the Emperor Alexander that we must 
look for the immediate cessation of compli- 
cations, the extent of which cannot now be 
defined.”” That is the truth. 

Throughout this article we have rather 
set forth general views than sought to advo- 
cate any particular acts of policy. What 
we particularly desire is, to set the country 
a-thinking on these weighty problems in 
foreign politics, confident that if the public 
attention be but timeously secured to these 
subjects, our end will be fully attained. 
We have great confidence in the practical 
sense of the national mind, and are more 
anxious at present to place suggestions be- 
fore it than to enter upon questions of de- 
tail. This much, however, we may venture 
to say, as the opinion of every unprejudiced 
observer of foreign affairs, that the present 
is no time for indulging dreams of false se- 
curity, or trusting for national safety to 
alliances which may fail us in the hour of 
need. We mistrust the aspect of the times. 
The gold mines have given a great stimulus 
to manufactures in many quarters, but in- 
quire into the kind of raw material for 
which at present there is most competition, 
—and what is the answer? An ominous 
one—saltpetre! A decided rise has taken 
place in the price of this article; and 
among the causes assigned for this rise, we 
find it stated in a commercial journal, that 
‘¢ Russia has entered into large contracts for 
a supply of this commodity, and Austria 
has engaged the whole produce of Egypt— 
about 1000 tons annually—for the next five 
years!’? We need not tell our readers 
what species of manufacture it is that de- 
mands saltpetre as its principal and most 
valuable ingredient. In conclusion, we 
think there has seldom been a time more 
suggestive of the old maxim of Roman pol- 
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icy, “‘ Si vis pacem, prepara bellum.” If 
England would be let alone in the unquiet 
future that seems approaching, she must 
show herself, or rather be strong. And now 
that we are face to face with another year, 
about the issue of which it is most reasona- 
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ble to have misgivings, we would beg to 
tender alike to rulers and nation the advice 
which old Noll in critical times used to give 
his Ironsides—namely, to ‘trust in (God, 
and keep our powder dry.” 





ZooLocicat Socrery, Jan. 18.—Mr. Sclater 
read a paper, entitled ‘* Notes on Birds in the 
Collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, and other Collections of the 
United States of America.’? Mr. Sclater com- 
menced by giving some account of the present 
state of the zoological collections in the United 
States as regards ornithology; and stated that 
the collection of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia was the most extensive 
museum of natural history in the New World, 
and in the department of ornithology probably 
the best in existence. In 1852 it was estimated 
to contain 27,000 specimens of birds, which 
number since that time has been very consider- 
ably increased. The author also gave some ac- 
count of the collection belonging to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, at Washington, and other 
collections, both public and private, in the 
United States. He then proceeded to give'a 
résumé of some of the notes he had taken on 
various rare and little-known species of birds 
of which examples occurred in these collections, 
and corrected various errors in synonymy and 
nomenclature. Mr. Sclater also exhibited spe- 
cimens of the Alauda spraguti of Audubon, a 
rare lark from the Upper Missouri, quite un- 
known in Europe,—of Ortyx texanus, a newly- 
discovered species of the interesting group of 
American partridges,—and of Scaphiopus soli- 
tarius, a very peculiar toad, recently discov- 
ered in the United States, and of which no ex- 
amples had yet been brought to this country. 
Mr. Sclater proposed for the lark (which was 
not a true Alauda) the new generic appellation 
Neocorys.—Dr. Gray read a paper, ‘*On the 
Structure of the Pelvis of Chlamyphorus 
truncatus,’ which he had recently had an op- 
portanity of investigating in a specimen of this 
rare animal which had been transmitted to the 
British Museum by Sir Woodbine Parish. The 
truncated posterior disk, or shield, is firmly at- 
tached to the pelvis by four posterior processes, 
and in the central line by the elongated ridge 
of the posterior sacral vertebra.—Dr. Crisp 
read a paper, ‘‘On the Presence or Absence of 
Air ix the Bones of Birds,’ for the purpose of 
showing the prevailing error on the subject— 
viz., ‘that the bones of a bird are filled with 
air.”’ Of fifty-two British birds recently dis- 
sected by him, only one, the sparrow-hawk 
(F. nisus), had the bones generally perforated 
for the admission of air. In thirteen others, 
the humeri only were hollow, and among these 
were several birds of short flight. Inthe re- 
maining thirty-eight neither humeri nor femora 
contained air, although in this list were several 





birds of passage and of rapid flight. The paper 
was illustrated by numerous specimens.—Athe- 
neum. % 





Toe Port BreRaNGER AND THE Empress 
Evcen1e.—It was lately stated in the ‘‘ Journal 
de Bruxelles’? that the Empress, being in- 
formed that the annual sum allowed to Béran- 
ger by his publisher, M. Perrotin, was not suffi- 
cient to provide for him in his old age, had 
privately intimated to M. Perrotin that she 
would willingly contribute from her own privy 
purse enough to raise the poet’s income to 10,- 
000f. a year; but her Majesty added that she 
wished the matter to be so managed as not to 
let Béranger know the source from which his 
accession of fortune was derived, and to make 
him believe that it came from the extended sale 
of his writings. The article in the Brussels 
journal contained some very illiberal and insult- 
ing remarks upon Béranger, who, it further as- 
serted, had been informed by M. Perrotin, 
contrary to the desire of her Majesty, of the 
kind little scheme she had devised for his bene- 
fit, and Béranger was reproached for having, 
notwithstanding this, accepted her bounty, and 
written her a very grateful letter of acknowl- 
edgement. The publication of these statements 
has drawn forth a letter from M. Perrotin, in 
which he thus narrates the affair. ‘* Last year 
her Majesty the Empress, feeling uneasy about 
the health and the circumstances of Béranger, 
proposed to me, through a person in her confi- 
dence, her own secretary, under a promise of 
the strictest secresy, that she should pay to my 
credit an annual sum the amount of which was 
to be fixed by me, and which I myself was to 
give, in my own name, to Béranger. The pro- 


} posal was indeed a royal one, and worthy of a 


noble heart; but I for my part had no right to 
accept it. It was only Béranger who could 
have a right to do so, and when I had obtained 
permission to inform him of the proposal which 
had been made, he entirely approved of my 
conduct, saying that he should not have under- 
stood my conduct if I had acted otherwise. He 
did more than this; he wrote me a letter in 
which he expressed, in excellent terms, the 
gratitude which at the bottom of his heart he 
felt for the kindness that had been shown him; 
and he added, that he had never been richer 
than he was at that moment—that he had never 
needed a larger income; and that his gratitude 
was the more sincere, since he did not accept 
the benefits with the offer of which he had been 
honored. This is all that has taken place upon 
the subject.’’ 
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GOING TO THE PLAY IN CHINA. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 

GOING TO THE PLAY IN CHINA.* 

Ar the end of the street or alley now en- 
tered, we observed a vast court surrounded 
with scaffoldings crowded with people, and 
at the farther end, on a stage, the actors 
were to perform their parts—the river, 
forming the harbor of Canton, and its count- 
less vessels, being the background of the 
picture. 

To think of forcing our way through the 
crowd which encumbered the pit (the court) 
was perfectly useless ; but, thanks to the elo- 
quence of M——, we entered a house, 
through which we were allowed to pass, on 
payment of half a gourde each ; and in this 
manner succeeded in gaining one of the 
scaffoldings which was on a level with the 
first story of the house. Here we found sev- 
eral rows of benches, ranged one above the 
other, and selecting one of the highest, for 
the purpose of commanding a better view, 
we quietly took our seats. 

The arrangement of the theatre was as 
follows: An oblong inclosure was shut in 
on both sides by the boxes—covered galleries 
erected on wooden stakes—and here were as- 
sembled all those who paid for their admis- 
sion. The stage, likewise supported on 
pillars, and covered, not with matting, like 
the gallery, but with painted cloth, formed 
one of the small corners of the right angle, 
and extended to the edge of the water; 
finally, a wall which joined the house 
through which we had entered, to another 
house opposite, completed the inclosure of 
the vast space, leaving only one door open 
for the crowd, who occupied the pit gratis. 

At the moment of our arrival, a clever 
mountebank belonging to the ¢roupe was 
filling up the pause between the acts by pass- 
ing his body through the rounds of a ladder, 
jumping backwards over chairs, &c. As 
this was not a very exciting spectacle, I be- 
stowed all my attention on the assembly 
among whom we now found ourselves, and 
wherein we were the only Europeans. I re- 
marked, first of all, that among all those 
grave Chinese heads, surmounted by black 
leather caps or conical hats, were some 
really pretty women, whose coiffures were 
ornamented with flowers and gold pins. 
Their costume, though simple, was neverthe- 


* This sketch is from the pen of a French naval 
Officer, formerly stationed in the Chinese waters. 
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loss scrupulously neat; but although they 
possessed the most diminutive feet in the 
world, these beauties, with their oblique 
eyes, must have belonged to an inferior class 
of society, as the higher orders of women 
never show themselves in public. On one 
side, but at the extreme end, there were also 
three or four girls, whose friends seemed ap- 
prehensive lest we should approach them. 
At our feet, on the neighboring benches, the 
good burghers of Canton, who had been 
probably sitting in the same place ever since 
the morning, were eating fruit and sweet- 
meats, which were supplied by ambulatory 
merchants ; while others calmly smoked their 
metal pipes, whose narrow bowls will admit 
of only one pinch of tobacco at atime. A 
servant attends on each pipe, lighting it with 
a sort of phosphoric match: and this opera- 
tion has constantly to be renewed, as a 
longer puff than usual is sufficient to exhaust 
the bowl. 

All these people interested me very much ; 
but the really exciting feature of the place, 
and of which we never grew tired, was the 
pit. Picture to yourself some thousands of 
Chinese stripped down to their waists in 
order to save their clothes—their long queues 
rolled round their heads, lest these ornamen- 
tal appendages should be laid hold of by the 
crowd—squeezing and pushing each other 
until they form a compact mass—a single 
block of human beings. There lies before 
you a sea of shaven heads, all of the same 
form and color, as if it was the head of a 
single man repeated a thousand times in a 
multiplying mirror. Now calm, now agi- 
tated by an imperceptible movement, the 
surface of this sea presents the appearance of 
a brown cloth, dotted with flat noses, and 
eyes that wink with desperate excitement. 
Suddenly the waves, lulled for a time, be- 
come agitated by some unknown cause, dash 
forwards, then backwards, with irresistible 
force, and a deafening sound—a confused 
murmur of voices laughing, shouting, crying, 
and menacing. The heavy stakes which sup- 
port the stage are scarcely strong enough to 
resist the repeated shocks of these rolling 
masses. In vain those who are nearest en- 
deavor, by catching at the stakes, to make 
buttresses of themselves, to stay the impetu- 
ous flood—their arms at length drop, and 
they are speedily carried away under the 
scaffolding down to the river. 
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If every thing in this strange theatre ap- 
peared to us curious and new, our presence 
produced assuredly the same effect on the as- 
sembly ; for, besides the investigations of 
which we were continually the subject, 
every burst of applause, as the play went on, 
was accompanied by the pretty Chinese girls, 
the beatified smokers, and even the unfor- 
tunate wretches forming the troubled sea of 
bald heads, all turning their eyes upon us, 
and seemingly endeavoring to discover the de- 
gree of interest we took in the spectacle. 

After the mountebank had finished his 
tricks, the actors, whose dressing-room is a 
tent at the back of the stage, appeared, 
much to the satisfaction of the public. 
Ranged on each side of a high table, they 
wait until the manager has explained to the 
audience the nature of the piece they are 
about to witness. As soon as this formality 
—very rigorously observed in China—is 
completed, three or four personages, covered 
with magnificent robes, whose cost is said to 


be enormous, come forth majestically upon | 


the stage. One of these individuals, in 
order to mark his supreme dignity, wears in 
his hat, in the manner of two horns, the two 
long and beautiful feathers of the tail of a 
Barbary pheasant. He seats himself at a 
table, while the grandees of his court, the 
ministers of state, the literati, and the popu- 
lace at large, remain respectfully standing 
in two rows before him. I was surprised to 
find in these costumes the exact reproduction 
of those I had been accustomed to see in 
Chinese designs—the rich dresses studded 
with gold and silver, the heavy wings at- 
tached to the head-dress, the flags issuing 
from all parts of the person, and, above all, 
the grotesque painting, the lines of black, 
white, red, and yellow, which render the 
human face a diabolical mask. I was in- 
formed that this was a representation of the 
earliest Chinese courts; that the costumes 
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were scrupulously correct; and that the 
fashion of the period was for the nobles, 
according to their several ranks, to besmear 
their faces so as to render them unrecogniz- 
able. 

The emperor or chief who sat at the table, 
in the course of conversation, appeared to 
accuse one of the great personages of his 
court of some crime. This man, who was 
dressed in black, and apparently belonged 
rather to the literary than the warlike class, 
immediately left his place on hearing this 
accusation, and falling on his knees, mut- 
tered ina distressing tone of voice a long 
prayer, frequently striking his head against 
the earth. The judge, however, was im- 
movable, and pronounced sentence ; and at 
intervals during his speech, the guards and 
assistants uttered in chorus a sharp discord- 
ant cry. which signified, as I was informed, 
acquiescence in the will of the prince. All 
at once, @ woman in tears—a man plays the 
part—rushes on the stage: she is the wife 
of the prisoner, and, throwing herself on her 
kness before the judges, implores their 
mercy. But her supplicatious and tears are 
all in vain. 

So terminated one act of the piece, which 
appeared to interest very much the specta- 
tors; whose applause quite stifled the sound 
of the tam-tams, gongs, and other discordant 
instruments—instruments, however, far less 
discordant and piercing than the voices of 
the actors. Indeed, the efforts of these un- 
happy beings were distressing to witness; 
their eyes seemed starting out of their heads, 
and the veins of their necks were swollen to 
such a degree as to induce serious fears for 
their safety. Fatigued at length with the 
tumult, new and interesting as the scene 
was, I found that I had been quite long 
enough at the play; and as night was com- 
ing on, we soon afterwards retired on board 








our ship. 





Orv Acs.—Mrs. Sigourney’s new work, 
called ‘‘ Past Meridian,’’ is one of the most af- 
fecting and beautiful treatises on old age, in its 
various aspects, which we have ever seen. It is 
filled with chapters under different heads con- 
nected with the general theme, in each of which 
some new topic is brought out to view, of con- 
tinually increasing interest. We have read 
them all with great delight and profit, and we 





earnestly recommend them to those who feel 
with us, ‘I’m growing old,”’ to refresh them- 
selves for the days present and to come, from 
the attractive rills of encouragement and com- 
fort, which they will find running here. It 
would be a beautiful gift for an aged friend. 
Let our young readers employ it thus,—Protes- 
tant Churchman. 




































NEW EDITIONS OF WORDSWORTH. 


From The Examiner. 

The Poetical Works of William Words- 
worth. In six volumes. A new Edition. 
Moxon. 

The Earlier Works of William Words- 
worth. Corrected as in the latest Editions. 
With Preface, and Notes, showing the 
Text as it stood in 1815. By William 
Johnston. Moxon. 


AppiT1onaL interest is given to the poetry 
of Wordsworth in the new edition of his 
complete works that has justappeared. It 
is published by the direction of his trustees, 
and its special value lies in certain notes 
that have been long in existence, but are now 
first given to the world. In former editions 
Wordsworth had indeed said much about 
himself and his works in prefaces and ap- 
pendices, but he had spoken generally and 
theoretically, he had not told what his 
friends. would have cared most to know; 
since, however, he was prompt always to 
talk about himself, and had what his friend 
Mr. Johnston calls in a note to his edition 
of the early poetry ‘“‘a curious candor of 
self-satisfaction,’’ it was not difficult for the 
close friends both of the poet and his verse 
to get from him any kind of knowledge that 
would help them to connect the two together. 
A lady therefore who was numbered with 
his dearest friends—the giver of the Cuckoo 
Clock which is the subject of one poem— 
placing before her, in the year 1843, pen 
and ink and paper, and the works of Words- 
worth, having Wordsworth himself at her 
side, turned to the poems as they followed 


one another, and from the dictation of the | P® 


poet wrote for her own use, and for the 
benefit of private friends, the history of 
each. Thus of the first poem, on the Nam- 
ing of Places, ‘written at Grasmere,”’ 
Wordsworth dictated: ‘‘This poem was 
suggested on the banks of the brook. that 
runs through Easedale, which is, in some 
parts of its-course, as wild and beautiful as 
brook can be. I have composed thousands 
of verses by the side of it.’’ Sometimes the 
note runs simply, ‘* composed in the orchard, 
Town-end, Grasmere,” or, it may be, ‘* com- 
posed in a grove at the north-eastern end 
of Grasmere lake.’? When-a poem was 
suggested by an incident of any kind, the 
incident is told; when it was written at a 
friend’s request, that. is explained; when, 
as was often the: case, it was suggested by 
some aspect of nature observed in the poet’s 
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walks, that is set down, and it is very curi- 
ous to see how minutely Wordsworth could 
recal the bit of truth that was at the root or 
any stanza. In this manner, of the pastoral 
entitled ‘* the Oak and the Broom,’’ Words- 
worth could tell that it was suggested upon 
the mountain pathway between Upper Rydal 
and Grasmere. ‘‘ The ponderous block of 
stone which is mentioned in the poem re- 
mains, I believe, a good way up Nab-scar. 
Broom grows under it, and in many places 
on the side of the precipice.”” A dance of 
withered leaves was ‘‘ observed in the holly 
grove at Alfoxden;’’ a sonnet was ‘‘sug- 
gested in front of Rydal Mount, the rocky 
parapet being the summit of Loughrigg op- 
posite.’ Elsewhere it is remembered where 
a particular bunch of fern was seen carried 
upon the wind. Of ‘the Parrot and the 
Wren’’ it is recorded, that ‘‘the Parrot 
belonged to Mrs. Luff while living at Fox 
Ghyll,’’ the exact. whereabouts of the wren’s 
nest is also stated. 

Many of the notes dictated in this spirit 
were of course ‘‘ trival fond records,’’ there 
was no thought of publishing them, they 
were meant only to amuse private friends. 
The exact place in Wordsworth’s garden oc- 
cupied by the elder-bush mentioned, in ‘‘ the 
Kitten and the Falling Leaves,’’ which bush 
had been removed when the notes were dic- 
tated, is of no importance to the public so 
far as the elder-bush is concerned, but so far 
concerns Wordsworth,—a poet who, witha 
deep reverence for himself and his art, com- 
sed most of his verses out of doors, and 
linked himself to all the hills and groves 
and streams by which he was surrounded, 
notes of this kind, so faithful and minute in 
detail, give a new zest to our enjoyment of 
his verse. Confession is made of all poet’s 
liberties that have been taken with this scene 
or that; the allusions are explained, names 
given, even the way of composition, where it 
seemed worth telling, of any poem was ana- 
tomized. This, for example, of one of the 
most justly popular of Wordsworth’s writ- 
ings, ‘* We are seven.”’ 

‘<I composed it while walking in the grove 
at Alfoxden. My friends will not deem it 
too trifling to relate that while —e to 
and fro I composed the last stanza first, hay- 
ing begun with the last line. When it was’ 
all but finished, I came in and recited it to 
Mr. Coleridge and my Sister, and said, ‘A 
prefatory stanza must be added, and I should . 








sit down to our little tea-meal with ter 
pleasure if my task were finished.’ I men- 
tioned in substance what I wished to be ex- 
pressed, and Coleridge immediately threw 
off the stanza thus: 

* A little child dear brother Jem,’— 


I objected to the rhyme, ‘ dear brother Jem,’ 
as being ludicrous, but we all enjoyed the 
joke of hitching-in our friend, James T——’s 
name, who was familiarly called Jem. He 
was the brother of the dramatist, and this 
reminds me of an anecdote which may be 
worth while here to notice. The said Jem 
got a sight of the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ as it 
was going through the press at Bristol, 
during which time I was residing in that 
city. One evening he came to me with a 
grave face, and said, ‘ Wordsworth, I have 
seen the volume that Coleridge and you are 
about to publish. There is one poem in it 
which I earnestly entreat you will cancel, 
for if published, it will make you everlast- 
ingly ridiculous.’ I answered that I felt 
much obliged by the interest he took in my 
good name as a writer, and begged to know 
what was the unfortunate piece he alluded 
to. He said ‘It is called ‘* We are seven.’’’ 
Nay! said I, that shall take its chance how- 
ever, and he left me in despair.’’ 


Many anecdotes and recollections are of 
course interspersed among the notes. In- 
corporated in the note to ‘* We are seven,”’ 
is an interesting digression, wherein we may 
read what part was claimed by Wordsworth 
in the ‘* Ancient Mariner.”’ 


‘¢ The little girl who is the heroine I met 
within the area of Goodrich Castle in the 
year 1793. Having left the Isle of Wight 
and crossed Salisbury plain, as mentioned in 
the preface to ‘ Guilt and Sorrow,’ I pro- 
ceeded by Bristol up the Wye, and so on to 
North Wales, to the vale of Clwydd, where 
I spent my summer under the roof of the 
father of my friend, Robert Jones. In re- 
ference to this Poem I will here mention one 
of the most remarkable facts in my own 
—_ history and that of Mr. Coleridge. 

n the spring of the year 1798, he, my Sister, 
and myself, started from Alfoxden, pretty 
late in the afternoon, with a view to visit 
Lenton and the valley of Stones near it ; and 
as our united funds were very small, we 
agreed to defray the expenses of the tour by 
writing a poem, to be sent to the New 
Monthly Magazine set up by Phillips the 
bookseller oat edited by Dr. Aikin. Accord- 


ingly we set off and proceeded along the 
Quantock Hills towards Watchet, and in the 
course of this walk was planned the poem of 
the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ founded on a dream, 
as Mr. Coleridge said, of his friend Mr. 
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Cruikshank. Much the greatest part of the 
story was Mr. Coleridge’s invention; but 
certain parts I myself suggested:—for ex- 
ample, some crime was to be committed 
which should bring upon the old Navigator, 
as Coleridge afterwards delighted to call 
him, the spectral persecution, as a conse- 
quence of that crime, and his own wander- 
ings. I had been reading in Shelvock’s 
Voyages a day or two before that while 
doubling Cape Horn they frequently saw 
Albatrosses in that latitude, the largest sort 
of sea fowl, some extending their wings 
twelve or fifteen feet. ‘Suppose,’ said i 
‘ you represent him as having killed one of 
these birds on entering the South Sea, and 
that the tutelary Spirits of those regions 
take upon them to avenge the crime.”’ The 
incident was thought fit for the purpose and 
adopted accordingly. I also suggested the 
navigation of the ship by the dead men, but 
do not recollect that I had any thing more 
to do with the scheme of the poem. The 
Gloss with which it was subsequently ac- 
companied was not thought of by either of 
us at the time; at least not a hint of it was 
given to me, and I have no doubt it wasa 
gratuitous after-thought. We began the 
composition together on that, to me, mem- 
orable evening. I furnished two or three 
lines at the beginning of the poem, in par- 
ticular : 
***And listened like a three years’ child; 
The Mariner had his will.’ 

These trifling’ contributions all but one 
(which Mr. é. has with unnecessary scrupu- 
losity recorded) slipt out of his mind as they 
well might. As we endeavored to proceed 
conjointly (I speak of the same evening) our 
respective manners proved so widely different 
that it would have been quite presumptuous 
in me to do any thing but separate from an 
undertaking upon which I could only have 
been a clog.” 


Of the ‘‘ Idiot Boy ”’ we learn that it was 
all composed extempore in the groves of Al- 
foxden, not a word being changed in correc- 
tion, but one stanza being omitted, and that 
Wordsworth ‘ never wrote any thing with 80 
much glee.”? Peter Bell was suggested by 
an anecdote read in a newspaper, of an ass 
being found hanging his head over a canal, 
in which lay the dead body of his master. 
The ruling power in the poet's mind is shown 
by the note which tells us that the sonnet 
beginning ‘‘ Dark and more dark the shades 
of evening fell’? was composed on the even- 
ing of Wordsworth’s wedding day, at the 
close of the first day’s travel. When on the 
second day the bride and bridegroom were 
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delayed for two hours by a restive horse, 
again’ says Wordsworth, ‘‘to beguile the 
time I composed a sonnet.” Mrs. Words- 


worth, there is reason to hope, did her duty 


by her sex on the occasion, and had her 
revenge upon the bridegroom, for he adds, 
‘it was not thought worthy of being pre- 
served.’? A touching interest is given to 
the last seven lines of the poem on an Album 
Picture of a Bird of Paradise, by the note 
that they were composed in bed ‘‘ during the 
night of the day on which my sister, Sara 
Hutchinson,,died about six Pp. m., and it was 
the thought of her innocent and beautiful 
life that, through faith, prompted the words : 


“On wing» that fear no glance of God’s pure 
sight 
No tempest from his breath.’? 
We quote now some reminiscences of 
Scott : 


‘In the autumn of 1831, my daughter 
and I set off from Rydal to visit Sir Walter 
Scott before his departure for Italy. This 
journey had been delayed by an inflammation 
in my eyes till we found that the time ap- 
pointed for his leaving home would be too 
near for him to receive us without consider- 
able inconvenience. Nevertheless we pro- 
ceeded and reached Abbotsford on Monday. 
Iwas then scarcely able to lift up my eyes 
to the light. How sadly changed did I find 
him from the man I had seen so healthy, 
gay, and hopeful, a few years before, when 
he said at the inn at Paterdale in my pres- 
ence, his daughter Anne also being there, 
with Mr. Lockhart, my own wife and daugh- 
ter, and Mr. Quillinan: ‘I mean to live 
till I am eighty, and shall write as long as I 
live.’ But to return to Abbotsford: the in- 
mates and guests we found there were Sir 
Walter, Major Scott, Anne Scott, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lockhart, Mr. Liddell, his Lady 
and Brother, and Mr. Allan the painter, 
and Mr. Laidlow, a very old friend of Sir 
Walter’s. One of Burns’ sons, an officer 
in the Indian service, had left the house a 
day or two before, and had kindly expressed 
his regret that he could not await my arrival, 
aregret that I may truly say was mutual. 
In the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Liddell sang, 
and Mrs. Lockhart chanted old ballads to 
her harp; and Mr. Allan, hanging over the 
back of a chair, told and acted odd stories 
in a humorous way. With this exhibition 
and his daughter’s singing, Sir Walter was 
much amused, as indeed were we all as far 
as circumstances would allow. But what 
18 most worthy of mention is the admirable 
demeanor of Major Scott during the follow- 
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ing evening, when the Liddels were gone, and - 
only ourselves and Mr. Allan were present. 

He had much to suffer from the sight of his 

father’s infirmities and from the great change 

that was about to take place at the residence 

he had built, and where he had long lived in 

so much prosperity and happiness. But 

what struck me most was the patient kind- 

ness with which he supported himself under 

the many fretful expressions that his sister 
Anne addressed to him or uttered in his 
hearing. She, poor thing, as mistress of 

that house, had been subject, after her 
mother’s death, to a heavier load of care and 
responsibility and greater sacrifices of time 
than one of such a constitution of body and 
mind was able to bear. Of this, Dora and 
I were made so sensible, that, as soon as we 

had crossed the Tweed on our departure, we 
gave vent at the same moment to our ap- 

prehensions that her brain would fail and 
she would go out of her mind, or that she 
would sink under the trials she had passed 
and those which awaited her. * * * At 
noon on Thursday we left Abbotsford, and 

in the morning of that day Sir Walter and I 
had a serious conversation téte-a-téte, when 
he rer with gratitude of the happy life 
which upon the whole he had led. He had 
written in my daughter’s Album, before he 

came into the breakfast-room that morning, 

a few stanzas addressed to her, and, while 

putting the book into her hand, in his own 

study, standing by his desk, he said to her 

in my presence: ‘I should not have done 

any thing of this kind but for your father’s 

sake: they are probably the last verses I 

shall ever write.’ They show how much his 

mind was impaired, not by the strain of’ 
thought but by the execution, some of the- 
lines being imperfect, and one stanza wanting- 
corresponding rhymes: one letter, the initial’ 
S, had been omitted in the spelling of his-. 
own name.” 


Elsewhere there are recollections of a walk, 
on Hampstead Heath with Crabbe ; of inter-.-. 
course with Mrs. Hemans; of Southey’s no- 
tion that if he had been born a papist. he. 
should have been in his true elementias a. 
Benedictine monk in a convent crammed 
with books. ‘* But,’? Wordsworth says of 
himself, ‘‘ had I been born in,a class which. 
would have deprived me of what is called'a 
liberal education, it is not unlikely. that, . 
being strong in body, I should have taken to - 
a way of life such as that in which my Pedlar: 
passed the greater part of his days.””’ We 
could quote much more from-these notes, but 
must content ourselves with one. extract, . 
simple enough as to its contents,.but-full of. 
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character. It is part of the explanation pre- 
fixed to the White Doe of Rylstone. 


‘‘ The earlier half of this Poem was com- 
at Stockton-upon-Tees, when Mrs. 
ordsworth and I were on a visit to her 
eldest brother, Mr. Hutchinson, at the close 
of the year 1807. The country is flat, and 
the weather was rough. I was accustomed 
every day to walk to and fro under the 
shelter of a row of stacks in a field at a small 
distance from the town, and. there poured 
forth my verses aloud as freely as they would 
come. Mrs, Wordsworth reminds me that 
her brother stood upon the punctilio of not 
sitting down to dinner till I joined the party ; 
and it frequently hap et that I did not 
make my appearance till too late, so that she 
was made uncomfortable. I here beg her 
pardon for this and similar transgressions 
during the whole course of our wedded life. 
To my beloved sister the same apology is 
due. When, from the visit just mentioned, 
we returned to Town-end, Grasmere, I pro- 
ceeded with the Poem; and it may be worth 
while to note, as a caution to others who 
may cast their eye on these memoranda, that 
the skin having been rubbed off my heel b 
my wearing too tight a shoe, though 
desisted from walking, I found that the irri- 
tation of the wounded part was kept up, by 
the act of composition, to a degree that made 
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it necessary to give my constitution a holi- 
day. A rapid cure was the consequence, 
Poetic excitement, when accompanied by 
protracted labor in composition, has through- 
out my life brought on more or less bodily 
derangement. Nevertheless, I am, at the 
close of my seventy-third year, in what ma 
be called excellent health; so that intellec- 
tual labor is not necessarily unfavorable to 
longevity. But perhaps I ought here to add 
that mine has been generally caried on out 
of doors.’’ 

It is perfectly unnecessary to dwell on the 
interest of notes like those which will be 
henceforth inseparable from the poems, and 
complete the stamp of Wordsworth’s mind 
upon them. 

The neat volume of the Earlier Poeths, 
issued at the same time with the works and 
uniform with them, is a collection of those 
works which were the cause of controversy 
long since dead. Their editor is Mr. Wil- 
liam Johnston, who for four-and-twenty 
years was Wordsworth’s friend, and by whose 
care they are provided with an exceedingly 
good preface, and some welcome notes, in- 
cluding some part of the matter that is pub- 
lished simultaneously in the new edition of 
the complete works. 





Hasits oF a Russtan Uprer-Crass Lany. 
—Smoxine 1n Bep.—A young Russian lady of 
rank, the Countess N., very nearly lost her life 
two or three weeks ago, in the house of her 
father, the Governor of Moscow. It is stated 
in La Patrie that the Countess had been ind ug- 
ing as usual in the habit of smoking, and at 
the same time reading in bed. The double nar- 
cotic very soon set her asleep. She awoke pres- 
ently in terror to find her bed on fire, the sheets 
having been ignited by theend of her cigarette. 
She jumped out of bed without being burnt, 
and rushed to the door. It had been bolted, 
and in her fright she could not open it. Then 
she broke the window, and called loudly for 
help. The sentinel below gave the alarm; the 
lady’s chamber-door was forced open, and the 
fire was extinguished. 





Great OrGan.—We observe with satisfaction 
that the gentlemen of Leeds, in inviting com- 
petitors to send in plans for the organ which it 
is their intention to erect, are fixing the limit of 
price at £5,000. For this sum they should be 
able to secure an instrument of the first class 
and the highest finish, without that monstrosity 
cf scale which only tends to incompleteness and 
costliness. It would be well worth the while of 
builders, still more of committees and amateurs 
seduced (as we saw in the Crystal Palace re- 





port) by Dom Daniel dreams, to inquire how 
many of the huge organs in Europe are now— 
or ever, indeed, have been—in perfect working 
order throughout.— Atheneum. 





An UNEXPECTED APPLICATION.—When preach- 
ing ina chapel near London, on one occasion, 
the Rey. Thomas Binney remarked upon the in- 
attention in allowing persons to stand in a place 
of worship, where there was room near at hand 
in the pews. He would cite, he said, an in- 
stance from his own experience. He was 
preaching in a chapel not over-crowded, and 
in one of the aisles of the chapel stood a young 
woman apparently not tco strong or robust, 
leaning upon a pew in which were only two 
young men—and would you believe it? said the 
preacher, there they sat, and never opened the 
pew-door for that young woman; there was no 
occasion for them to vacate their seat, although 
that might not have been too much in a crowded 
chapel, had they been gentlemen, and had she 
been a servant-girl—no! no! there they sat. 
How strange the coincidence! continued the 
preacher : it was just such a chapel as this—the 
aisle was just like yonder aisle—ay, it was just 
this day of the week, too—just this day of the 
month—yes, and this very year—and in this 
very place—it is this very night—there is the 
place—there the aisle—there the pew ! 
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From certain experiments recently made 
by Mr. W. R. Grove, whose name is asso- 
ciated with the best of galvanic batteries, 
the way appears to be opening for new ap- 
plications of electricity, and for investiga- 
tions rich in promise alike to science and art. 
It was known years ago to some of the Ger- 
man savans, that a coin or medal placed on 
a smooth vitreous or metallic surface and 
electrized, would leave impressions on that 
surface which became visible when breathed 
on. From the latter peculiarity they were 
called ‘‘ roric figures; ’’ and attempts were 
made to fix them by exposure to vapor of 
mercury or iodine, but without success. 
Where the Germans failed, Mr. Grove has 
succeeded: ‘* believing, as I have for many 
years,’’ he says, ‘‘ that electricity is nothing 
else than motion or change in matter, a force 
and not a fluid, I have made experiments to 
ascertain whether similar effects take place 
in cases where electrical light is visible upon 
insulated surfaces only.’’ 

We give a brief sketch of the experiments, 
adopting Mr. Grove’s description where it 
suits our purpose. Two plates of window- 
glass, about three inches square, were dipped 
in nitric acid, then washed, and dried with 
a clean silk handkerchief, and coated on the 
outside with pieces of tinfoil a little smaller 
than the glass. A piece of a printed hand- 
bill was laid between the plates thus pre- 
pared; the tinfoil coatings were connected 
with the secondary terminals of a Ruhm- 
korff’s coil, and removed after a few minutes’ 
electrization. Now, ‘‘ the interior surface 
of the glass, when breathed on, showed with 
great beauty the printed words which had 
been opposite it, these appearing as though 
etched on the glass, or having a frosted ap- 
pearance ; even the fibres of the paper were 
beautifully brought out by the breath, but 
nothing beyond the margin of the tinfoil.’ 
These impressions were fixed by holding 
them over hydrofluoric acid—powdered fluor 
spar and sulphuric acid slightly warmed in 
a leaden dish. 

“T now cut out of thin white letter- 
paper,”’ proceeds Mr. Grove, ‘the word 
Vorta, and placed it between the plates of 
glass. They were submitted to electrization 
as before, and the interior surface of one of 
them, without the paper letters, was sub- 
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sequently exposed in the hydrofluoric acid 
vapor ; the previously invisible figures came 
out perfectly, and formed a permanent and 
perfectly accurate etching of the word 
Vota, a8 complete as if it had been done in 
the usual mode by an etching ground. 
This, of course, could be washed and rubbed 
to any extent without alteration; and the 
results I have obtained give every promise 
for those who may pursue this as an art, of 
producing very beautiful effects, enabling 
Silhouette designs, or even fine engravings, to 
be copied on glass, &c.”’ 

We cite yet another experiment, as it 
brings photography into play. A plate on 
which the invisible image was impressed, 
was immersed in a bath of nitrate of silver, 
in the usual manner as for a photograph. 
‘¢Tt was then held opposite a window for a 
few seconds, and taken back into the dark- 
ened room ; and on pouring over it a solu- 
tion of pyrogallic acid, the word Vonra, and 
the border of the glass beyond the limits of 
the tinfoil, were darkened, and came out 
with perfect distinctness, the other parts of 
the glass having been, as it were, protected 
by electrization from the action of light. 
The figures were permanently fixed by a 
strong solution of hyposulphate of soda,’’>— 
Mr. Grove has published an account of his 
various experiments in the Philosophical 
Magazine. 

Professor Hansen of Seeberg, one of the 
foreign members of the Royal Society, and 
a renowned astronomer, has recently com- 
pleted a series of elaborate calculations based 
on observations of the moon, which clear 
away some of the difficulties of the question 
as regards our satellite. His published 
results are for the most part abstruse and 
technical—appreciable only by astrononiers : 
but among them occur certain matters of 
popular interest. He finds, for example, 
that the moon’s centre of gravity is 59,000 
métres (about forty miles) from the centre 
of its mass, a difference sufficiently great to 
produce an effect. ‘‘ Hence,” he argues, 
‘‘ we ought to consider the two hemispheres 
of the moon, of which one is visible and the 
other invisible for us, as essentially different 
with regard to their levels, their. climates, 
and all that depends thereon. Seeing that 
the lines of level regulate themselves princi- 
pally with reference to the centre of gravity, 
the hemisphere of the moon turned towards 
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us, rises much more beyond the mean level 
than the opposite hemisphere ; and although 
the former presents itself to us as a sterile 
region, void of atmosphere, and animal life, 
we cannot conclude it thesame for the latter. 
The mean level should prevail round the 
edge, as seen by us; and in truth we cannot 
say but that some traces of atmosphere do 
show themselves.”’ 

A paper ‘‘On the Laws of the Strength 
of Wrought and Cast Iron,’’ by Mr. W. 
Bell, has been read before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. The subject is one emi- 
- nently interesting to the profession. The 
author has taken all the trustworthy experi- 
ments hitherto made, and comparing them 
with each other, deduces certain laws con- 
formable with the prevalent theory. The 
phenomena of tension, compression, and 
breakage of the several kinds of iron are 
examined and discussed, and exemplified by 
mathematical formule. Mr. Bell considers 
the opinion, that in an overstrained and 
breaking beam ‘the neutral axis is at or 
above the top of the beam,”’ to be erroneous, 
and cites as evidence some of Sir David 
Brewster’s experiments in passing polarized 
light through a piece of glass subjected 
to transverse strain. Here we see optics 
brought to bear in a question of mechanics. 
Leaving aside the dry and difficult technical- 
ities, we give the propositions established by 
the paper. ‘1. That in experiments where 
the materials are but slightly strained, 
theory and experiment coincide; 2. That 
where the ordinary theory applies to the 
rupture of beams, and especiailly large 
beams of wrought iron, theory and experi- 
ment practically coincide; and last, that 
the ordinary theory of the strength of 
materials is more trustworthy than is gener- 
ally supposed.’? The subject is one of first- 
rate importance. A somewhat similar paper 
*‘On the Strength of Iron Pillars,’’ has 
been read before the Royal Society by Mr. 
Eaton Hodgkinson, giving the results of a 
long series of experiments made with his 
usual care. The cost of these experiments 
has been defrayed by a portion of the Royal 
Society’s government grant, and the liberal- 
ity of Mr. Robert Stephenson. 

Mr. Basford’s new method of purifying 
gas is attracting notice ; instead of lime, he 
uses charcoal saturated at red-heat with 
lime-water, by which all the sulphur and 
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ammonia are effectually stopped, while, as 
we hear, the quantity of gas obtained per 
ton of coal is all but doubled. On the 
continent, great improvements have been 
made in the manufacture of gas from wood: 
at Zurich, Heilbronn, Munich, and other 
places it is largely used ; and, according to 
report, five feet of wood-gas give as much 
light as six feet of coal-gas.—Extensive beds 
of clay, rich in aluminum, have been dis- 
covered in the state of New Jersy, United 
States, where our enterprising cousins will 
doubtless turn them to profit.—So much has 
the process of extracting the aluminum been 
simplified, that two kilogrammes of the 
metal are produced every day at a laboratory 
in the Rue St. Jacques, Paris, at a cost of 
not more than 300 francs the killogramme. 
The eagles on the standards of the French 
army are now made of aluminum, and with 
a considerable saving in the weight to be 
carried.—Chevreul has communicated to the 
Académie a paper setting forth researches 
made by him on certain ancient bronze 
statuettes brought from Egypt. We take 
oneexample. He placed a small, completely 
oxidated effigy of Anubis in a porcelain 
tube, filled the tube with hydrogen gas, and 
raised it to a dull red heat. Presently, 
water, colored green, was seen to condense 
in the bell-glass, and after letting the ap- 
paratus cool, ‘‘ I took out the statuette,’’ he 
says, ‘completely revivified. I place it 
before the eyes of the Académie, together 
with the water and chlorhydric acid which 
represent the oxygen and chlorine of Egypt, 
now transformed at Paris by hydrogen into 
water and acid.”” This reminds us of the 
admirably ingenious restoration of the 
Ninevite ivories by boiling them in gelatine, 
as suggested by Professor Owen. 

A species of concrete (béton) in which 
ashes are a principal ingredient, has of late 
been advantageously introduced for building 
purposes in Paris. We have heard of a 
manufacturing firm who utilize most of their 
waste in the working up of this new mate- 
rial. So rapidly has this artificial stone been 
improved, that slabs for floors are now made 
seven métres long by six métres wide, which, 
being laid all in one piece, no beams or 
vaulting are necessary underneath. M. 
Coignet states : ‘I fabricate in bétons agglo- 
merés, as hard as the best stone, all the 
parts of a house—cellars, drains, paving- 
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flags, sinks, walls, floors, roofs, exterior or- 
naments, without using wood or brick. By 
this process, the house, however large it may 
be, is a monolith; and this monolith equals, 
at least in solidity, masonry of hewn stone, 
and costs much less than the coarsest build- 
ing in rubble.’’ 

There is talk of adopting at Paris the 
process in use at Leicester for deodorizing 
and utilizing the sewage. The contents of 
the sewers being discharged into reservoirs, 
the solid matters are precipitated by means 
of lime, the water flows off clear, and the 
mud, raised by an Archimedian screw, is 
dried in a centrifugal machine, and sold for 
manure in the form of bricks. A manufac- 
tory of poudreite has long existed at Paris, 
and it is believed that a handsome revenue 
may be derived from works on a larger scale, 
and a source of insalubrity at the same time 
neutralized.—Near Marseilles, as we hear, an 
improved hydraulic-ram, beating on a cush- 
ion of water instead of a block of iron, has 
been found of great service in agricultural op- 
erations. 

The selection of Professor William Thom- 
son: of Glasgow as one of the directors in the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, is regarded as 
a satisfactory proof that the best scientific 
resources will be made available in the great 
submarine undertaking. In two short pa- 
pers read before the Royal Society, the pro- 
fessor has thrown out new views on electro- 
telegrapby at long distances, developing a 
theory of signalizing by pulsations. It is 
ingenious ; but there remains to be seen how 
it will bear the test of practice.—At the 
meeting of German naturalists at Vienna last 
September, Gintl showed that onetelegraphic 
circuit will affect another which may happen 
to be near it, though the latter be altogether 
unconnected with the battery. Pass a cur- 
rent through the first, and the second, as 
demonstrated by the galvanometer, is visibly 
affected—in some as yet unexplained way— 
through the earth. The cause will probably 
be discovered ; meantime, the fact accounts 

_ for the confusion that sometimes arises in a 
net-work of telegraph lines, and suggests 
a means of simplification. 

The dispute between Switzerland and Prus- 
sia has given another opportunity for test- 
ing the merits of a portable military tele- 
graph, invented by M. Hipp, chief of the 

federal telegraph construction department—a 
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remarkably effective yet simple instrument. 
It prints after the manner of Morse’s ; but 
the armature is regulated by a single spriug 
only, worked by pressing asmall knob. At- 
tached to any line of wire, messages can be 
received and transmitted, and indeed all the 
usual operations of telegraphy carried on as 
with fixed instruments. It, however, weighs 
no more than twelve pounds complete with 
its case, which measures ten inches in 
length, and five inches in breadth and 
height. Within this small space it contains 
the transmitting apparatus, a supply of 
paper, the tools necessary for mounting and 
dismounting the instrument, an alarm which 
may be brought into the circuit at pleasure, 
two drawers holding troughs of gutta-percha 
of twelve compartments each, furnished with 
a pile of charcoal and amalgamated zinc. 
When moistened with dilute sulphuric acid, 
the action is complete, and little liable to 
disturbance: an instrument sent from Berne 
to Paris by diligence and railway, was quite 
fit for use on arrival. 

Among the meteorological phenomena 
which occurred during December, there fell 
at Ambleside five inches of rain in twenty- 
nine hours on the 7th and 8th, whereby a 


sudden flood was produced in the valleys.— - 


M. de Tessan says in a communication to the 
Société Philomatique, that fogs, clouds, 
mists, &¢., are not vesicular vapors—in 
which opinion he is not alone—and that a 
true study of these appearances would clear 
up some doubtful points in meteorology.— 
The Abbé Raillard has laid a paper before 
the Académie on the same subject. He de- 
nies the truth of the vesicular vapor theory 
concerning clouds, and contends that the 
phenomenon in question depends on minute 
division. As gold, when beaten into leaf, 
falls slowly, so the more the surfaces of 
water are increased, the more slowly will the 
water fall. The resistance of air to a drop 
divided into a thousand parts, is a thousand 
times greater than toa single drop. Hence 
clouds are borne up by the friction of the at- 
mosphere. That clouds should consist of 
vesicular vapor is, in the abbé’s opinion, sim- 
ply impossible: for if it were vesicular, it 
would be condensed; and if air were con- 
tained within the vesicles, the viscosity of the 
husk or shell would have to be something 
very different from that of water. This is 
a subject of especial interest to meteorolo- 
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gists, many of whom entertain similar views ; 
and considering the activity which now pre- 
vails in their branch of study, we may look 
for important advances towards establishing 
it as a science. 

The great oceanic survey, which we have 
from time to time mentioned, is making sat- 
isfactory progress. Reports with tabular de- 
tails have already been received from some of 
the ships employed, and these will be dis- 
cussed and the results brought out under 
the superintendence of Captain R. Fitzroy, 
Marine Department of the Board of Trade. 
The work of this survey, as will be remem- 
bered, was begun by the United States gov- 
ernment ; and our Admiralty now undertake 
a class of observations not embraced by the 
Americans, and highly beneficial consequences 
are hoped for from this co-operation of the 
two nations.—Lieutenant Maury recommends 
that the routes for ships crossing the Atlantic 
should be set off into what he calls ** lanes,”’ 
or pathways some twenty-five miles wide, 
one to be used by steamers going, the other 
by steamers returning—following the law of 
road to prevent collisions. The breadth of 
the route travelled by the Cunard steamers 
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is 300 miles ; and it is clear that a lane fifty 
miles wide might be followed on either mar- 
gin, and the risk of vessels meeting entirely 
avoided. . 

For some years, tide-observations have 
been made round the coasts of Ireland, for 
the purpose of discovering the various phe- 
nomena connected with the tides, currents, 
&ec., and so facilitating navigation. Among 
the results obtained, there is one which at 
the first glance appears all but impossible. 
The Rev. Professor Haughton, of the Royal 
Irish Academy, has been enabled, by ingeni- 
ous calculations based on those tide-observa- 
tions, to infer the depth of the ocean. One 
of his conclusions, omitting fractione is 
eleven miles; the other, five miles. The 
first is the depth of the vast central channel 
up which the great tidal wave rolls from the 
antarctic pole; the second is the mean depth 
of the whole Atlantic Ocean. We noticed 
some time ago a deep-sea sounding of seven 
miles, taken in the South Atlantic: this fa- 
vors the professor’s theory, and we shall per- 
haps learn, from the surveys and explorations 
now in progress, whether the deepest places 
have yet been sounded. 





GroaraPHicaL Socrety, January 12.—* Pro- 
posed Exploration of the River Orinoco, &c.,’’ by 
Admiral ir Charles Eliot, late Governor of Trin- 
idad. Sir Charles expressed a hope that the So- 
ciety would urge on Government the desirability 
of a further exploration of the great river Ori- 
noco, in continuation of the surveys of Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland. This might easily be 
accomplished with the permission of the Gov- 
ernment of New Grenada and Venezuela; the 
expedition to start from the Island of Trinidad, 
80 conveniently situate for the purpose. By 
means of the Cassequiare and the Rio Negro, 
the waters of the Orinoco were known to com- 
municate with those of the majestic Amazons; 
and the route to Bogota, by means of the river 
Meta, might soon displace that of the Magde- 
lena, the distance from the Embarcadero, on the 
river San Juan, a branch of the Meta, to Bogota, 
being only ten leagues. By opening up the 
navigation of the Orinoco and its affluents, the 
rich supplies -of the magnificent Cundinamarca 
and the fertile table-lands of South America 
would find their way to Europe.—* Remarks 
during the Search in the Torch Steamer for the 
North Australian Expedition under Mr. Greg- 
ory,’’ by Lieut. W. Chimmo, R.N.—** Proposed 
Communication through North America, from 
Vancouver Island to Hudson Bay,’ by Thomas 
Banister, Esq. The routes proposed by the 
Americans, to the southward of the 49th paral- 
lel of latitude, as contained in the‘ Report of 
the Secretary of War on the several Pacific 





Railroad Explorations,’”’ are five in number, 
and are enumerated in the following order, pro- 
ceeding from north to south: Ist, The extreme 
northern route (Major Stevens’), between the 
47th and 49th parallels of latitude, and strik- 
ing the Pacific at Puget Sound;—2nd, The 
route of the 41st parallel (Mormon route), by 
the south pass, or Great Salt Lake, to San Fran- 
cisco;—8rd, Route of the 38th parallel, or 
Benton’s;—4th, Route of the 85th parallel 
(Rusk’s), to San Pedro, on the Pacific;—5th, 
Route of the 82nd parallel, or the extreme 
southern route, vid Texas and New Mexico, to 
the Pacific. The third and fourth routes are 
considered next to impracticable; while the three 
others are attended with great difficulty and ex- 
pense. Mr. Banister considers that the routes 
through British North America are not only 
the most practicable, but also, in a national 
point of view, the most important. He proposes 
starting from Fort York on Hudson Bay, and 
proceeding westward as far as Puget Sound, 
opposite Vancouver Island. The Hudson Bay 
Company have certain interests, but the Crown 
has never abandoned its ae rights over 
these territories. The company deserves credit 
for its conduct, and for important things it has 
carried out; but the time has arrived for the 
Government to consider whether the interests 
of the empire do not demand a reconsideration of 
the whole subject of the colonization, &c., of the 
regions on the west coast of America from Hud- 
son Bay.— Atheneum. 
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CHAPTER I.—-AN OLD STORY. 


‘¢ Now, mother,’”’ said Charlie, ‘I’m in 
real earnest. My father would tell me him- 
self if he were here. I want to understand 
the whole concern.”’ 

Mrs. Atheling and her son were in 
Charlie’s little room, with its one small 
lattice-window, overshadowed and embowered 
in leaves—its plain uncurtained bed, its 
small table, and solitary chair. Upon this 
chair, with a palpitating heart, sat Mrs. 
Ane and before her stocd the resolute 

oy: 

Xnd she began immediately, yet with 
visible faltering and hesitation, to tell him 
the story she had told the girls of the early 
connection between the present Lord Win- 
terbourne and the Atheling family. But 
Charlie’s mind was efcited and preoccupied. 
He listened, almost with impatience, to the 
sad little romance of his father’s young 
sister, of whom he had never heard before. 
It did not move him at all as it had moved 
Agnes and Marian. Broken hearts and dis- 
appointed loves were very far out of Charlie’s 
way; something entirely different occupied 
his own imagination. He broke forth with 
a little effusion of impatience when the story 
came to an end. ‘And is this all? Do 
you mean to say this is the whole, mother? 
And my father never had any thing to do 
with him but through a girl! ”” 

‘‘ You are very unfeeling, Charlie,’’ ‘said 
Mrs. Atheling, who wiped her eyes with real 
emotion, yet with a little policy too, and to 
gain time. ‘* She was a dear innocent girl, 
and your father was very fond of her— 
reason enough to give him a dislike, if it 
were not sinful, to the very name of Lord 
Winterbourne.”’ 

‘‘T had better go on with my packing, 
then,’’ said Charlie. ‘‘So, that was all? 
I suppose “re scamp in existence might do 
the same. Do you really mean to tell me, 
mother, that there was nothing but this? ”’ 

Mrs. Atheling faltered still more under the 
steady observation of her son. ‘*‘ Charlie,’’ 
said his mother with agitation, ‘‘ your father 
never would mention it toany one. I may 
be doing very wrong. If he only were here 
himself to decide! But if I tell you, you 
must give me your word never so much as to 
hint at it again.” 

Charlie did not give the necessary , 
but Mrs. Atheling made no pause. She aid 
not even give him time to speak, however he 
might have been inclined, but hastened on 
in her own disclosure with agitation and 
excitement. ‘‘ You have heard Papa tell 
of the young gentleman—he whom you all 
used to be so curious about—whom your 
your father did a great benefit to,” said Mrs. 





Atheling, in a breathless, hurried whisper. 
‘¢ Charlie, my dear, I never said it before to 
any creature—that was him.” 

he paused only a moment to take breath. 
‘© It was before we knew how he had be- 
haved to dear little Bride,’’ she continued, 
still in haste, and in an undertone. ‘* What 
lie did was a forgery—a forgery! people 
were hanged for it then. It was eithera 
bill, or a cheque, or something, and Mr. 
Reginald had written to it another man’s 
name. It happened-when Papa was in the 
bank, and before old Mr. Lombard died— 
old Mr. Lombard had a great kindness for 
your father, and we had great hopes then— 
and by good fortune the thing was brought 
to Papa. Your father was always very 
quick, Charlie, he found it out in a moment. 
So he told old Mr. Lombard of it in a quiet 
way, and Mr. Lombard consented he should 
take it back to Mr. Reginald, and tell him 
it was found out, and hush all the business 
up. If your papa had not been so quick, 
Charlie, but had peid the money at once, as 
almost any one else would have done, it all 
must have been found out, and he would 
have been hanged, as certain as any thing— 
he, a haughty young gentleman and a lord’s 
son!” 
‘‘And a very good thing, too,’’ exclaimed 
Charlie ; ‘‘ saved him from doing any more 
mischief. So, I suppose, now, it’s all my 
father’s blame.”’ 

‘¢ This Lord Winterbourne is a bad man,’’ 
said Mrs. Atheling, taking no notice of her 
son’s interruption—* first he was furious to 
William, and then he cringed and fawned to 
him; and of course he had it on his con- 
science then about poor little Bride, though 
we did not know—and then he raved, and 
said he was desperate, and did not know 
what to do for money. Your father came 
home to me, quite unhappy about him; for 
he belonged to the same country, and every- 
body tried to make excuses for Mr. Reginald, 
being a young man, and the heir. Wil- 
liam made it up in his own mind to go and 
tell the old lord, who was in London then. 
The old lord was a just man, but very proud. 
He did not take it kind of William, and he 
had no regard for Mr. Reginald ; but for the 
honor of the family he sent him away. 
Then we lost sight ot him long, and Aunt 
Bridget took a dislike to us, and poor little 
Bride was dead, and we never heard any- 
thing of the Lodge or the Hall for many a 

ear ; but the old lord died abroad, and Mr, 
eginald came home Lord Winterbourne. 
That was all we ever knew. I thought your 
father had quite forgiven him, Charlie—we 
had other things to think of than keeping 








up old grudges—when all at once it came to 
4 in Fhe newspapers that Lord Winter- 
bourne was a political man, that he was 
making speeches everywhere, and that he was 
to be one of the ministry. When your 
father saw that, he blazed up into such an 
anger! I said all I could, but William 
never minded me. He never was so bitter 
before, not even when we heard of little 
Bride. He said, Such a man to govern us 
and all the people !—a forger! a liar !—and 
sometimes, I think, he thought he would ex- 
pose the whole story, and let everyone know.”’ 

‘‘Time enough for that,’ said Charlie, 
who had listened to all this without com- 
ment, but with the closest attention. 
‘* What he did once he’ll do again, mother ; 
but we're close at his heels this time, and 
he won’t get off now. I’m poing to Oxford 
now to get some books. I say, mother, 
you’ll be sure, upon your honor, not to tell 
the girls?”’ 

‘** No, Charlie,” said Mrs. Atheling, with 
a somewhat faint affirmation: ‘but, my 
dear, I can’t believe in it. It can’t be true. 
Charlie, boy! if this was coming true, our 
Marian—your sister, Charlie !—why, Marian 
would be Lady Winterbourne ! ”’ 

Charlie did not say a word in return ; he 
only took down his little travelling-bag, 
laid it at his mother’s feet to be packed, and 
left her to that businessand her own medita- 
tions; but after he had left the room, the 
lad returned again and thrust in his shaggy 
head at the door. ‘‘ Take care of Marian, 
mother,’’ said Charlie, in a parting adjura- 
tion ; ‘‘remember father’s little sister Bride.’’ 
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So he went away, leaving Mrs. Atheling a 
ood deal disquieted. She had got over the 
fret excitement of Miss Anastasia’s great 
intelligence and the sudden preparations of 
Charlie, She had scarcely time enough, 
indeed, to give a thought to these things, 
when her son demanded this history from 
her, and sent her mind away into quite a 
different channel. Now she sat still in 
Charlie’s room, pondering painfully, with 
the travelling-bag lying quite unheeded at 
her feet. At one moment she pronounced 
the whole matter perfectly impossible—at 
the next, triumphantly inconsequent, she 
leaped to the full consummation of the hope, 
and saw her own pretty Marian—dazzlin 
vision !—the lady of Winterbourne! an 
again the heart of the good mother fell, and 
she remembered little Bride. Louis, as he 
was now, having no greater friends than 
their own simple family, and no pretensions 
whatever either to birth or fortune, was a 
very different person from that other Louis 
who might be heir of lands and lordship and 
the family pride of the Riverses. Much 
perplexed, in great uncertainty and pain, 
mused Mrs. Atheling, half-resentful of that 
grand discovery of Miss Anastasia, which 
might plunge them all into renewed trouble ; 
while Charlie trudged into Oxford for his 
Italian grammar—and Louis and Marian 
wandered through the enchanted wood, 
drawing homeward—and Rachel sang to the 
children—and Agnes wondered by herself 
over the secret which was to be confided only 
to mamma. 
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CHAPTER II.—A CRISIS. 


Tat night Charlie had need of all his 
diplomatic talents. Before he returned from 
Oxford, his mother, by way of precaution 
lest Agnes should betray the sudden and 
mysterious visit of Miss Anastasia to Marian, 
contrived to let her elder daughter know, 
mysteriously, something of the scope and 
object of the sudden journey for which it was 
necessary to prepare her brother, driving 
Agnes, as was to be supposed, into a very 
fever of suppressed excitement, joy, triumph, 
and anxiety. Mrs. Atheling, conscious, hur- 
ried, and studying deeply not to betray her- 
self—and Agnes, watching every one, stop- 
ping questions, and guarding off suspicions 
with prudence much too visible—were quite 
enough of themselves to rouse every other 
mene of the little company to lively pur- 
suit after the secret. Charlie was assailed 
by every shape and form of question : Where 
was he going—what was he to do? He 
showed no cleverness, we are bound to ac- 
knowledge, in evading these multitudinous 











interrogations; he turned an impenetrable 
front upon them, and made the most com- 
monplace answers, making vast incursions 
all the time into Hannah’s cakes and Mam- 
ma’s bread-and-butter. 

‘* He had to go back immediately to the 
office ; he believed he had got a new client 
for old Foggo,’’ said Charlie, with the utmost 
coolness ; ‘‘ making no secret of it at all,’’ 
as Mamma indignantly commented. 

‘* To the office !—are you only going home, 
after all? ’’ cried Marian. 

**T’ll see when I get there,’’ answered 
Charlie: ‘* there’s something to be done 
abroad. I shouldn’t wonder if they sent 
me. Isay,I wish you’d all come home at 
once, and make things comfortable. There’s 
my poor father fighting it out with Susan. 
I should not stand it if it was me.”’ 

‘* Hold your peace, Charlie, and don’t be 
rude,’’ said Mrs. Atheling. ‘ But, indeed, 
I wish we were at home, and out of every- 
body’s way.”’ 
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«‘ Who is everybody?’ said Louis. ‘TI, 
who am going myself, can wish quite sin- 
cerely that we were all at home; but the 
— is mysterious—who is in anybody’s 
wa 

> Memon means to wish us all out of 
reach of the Evil Eye,’’ said Agnes, a little 
romantically. 

‘* No such thing, my dear. I dare say we 
could do hima great deal more harm than he 
can do us,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, with sudden 
importance and dignity; then she paused 
with a certain solemnity, so that everybody 
could perceive the grave self-restraint of the 
excellent mother, and that she could say a 
great deal more if she chose. : 

‘¢ But no one thinks what I am to do when 
you are all gone,”’ said Rachel; and her 
tearful face happily diverted her companions 
from investigating and from concealing the 
secret. There remained among them all, 
however, a certain degree of excitement. 
Charlie was returning home to-morrow— 
specially called home on business !—perhaps 
to go abroad upon the same! The fact 
stirred all those young hearts with some- 
thing not unlike envy. This boy seemed to 
have suddenly leaped in one day into a man. 

And it was natural enough that, hearin 
of this, the mind of Louis should burn an 
chafe with fierce impatience. Charlie, who 
was perfectly undemonstrative of his 
thoughts and imaginations, was a very boy 
to Louis—yet there was need and occasion 
for Charlie in the crowd of life, when no one 
thought upon this fiery and eager youn 
man. It was late at night when Louis left 
this only home and haven which he had ever 
known ; and though he would fain have left 
Rachel there, his little sister would not re- 
main behind him, but clung to his arm with 
a strange presentiment of something about to 
happen, which she could not explain. Louis 
scarcely answered a word to the quiet talk 
of Rachel as they went upon their way to 
the Hall. With difficulty, and even with 
impatience, he curbed his rapid stride to her 
timid little footsteps, and hurried her along 
without a glance at the surrounding scene, 
memorable and striking as it was. The 
broad moonlight flooded over the noble park 
of Winterbourne. The long white-columned 
front of the house—which was a great Gre- 
cian house, ‘pallid, vast, and imposing— 
shone in the white light like a screen of 
marble ; and on the great lawn immediately 
before it were several groups of people, 
dwarfed into minute miraculous figures by 
the creat space and silence, and the intense 
illumination, which was far more striking 
and particular than the broader light of day. 
The chances were that Louis did not see 
them, as he plunged on, in the blindness of 
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Sinnger cages keeping no path, through 
ight and shadow, through the trees and 
underwood, and across the broad unshaded 
greensward, where no one could fail to per- 
ceive him. His little sister clung to his arm 
in an agony of fear, grief, and confidence— 
trembling for something about to happen 
with an overpowering tremor—yet holding a 
vague faith in her brother, strange and ab- 
sorbing. She said, ‘ Louis, Louis!’’ in her 
tone of appeal and entreaty. He did not 
hear her, bat struck across the broad visible 

ark, in the full stream of the moonlight, 
looking neither to the right hand nor to the 
left. As they approached, Rachel could not 
even hear any conversation among the 
groups on the lawn ; and it was impossible 
to suppose that they had not been seen. 
Louis’ abrupt direct course, over the turf and 
through the brushwood, must have attracted 
the notice of bystanders even in the day- 
light; it was still more remarkable now, 
when, noiseless and rapid, through the in- 
tense white radiance and the perfect stillness, 
the stately figure of the young man, and his 
timid graceful little sister, came directly for- 
ward in face of the spectators. These spec- 
tators were all silent, looking on with a cer- 
tain fascination, and Rachel could not tell 
whether Louis was even conscious that any 
one was there. 

But before they could turn aside into the 
road which led to the Hall door—a road to 
which Rachel most anxiously endeavored to 
guide her brother—they were suddenly ar- 
rested by the voice of Lord Winterbourne. 
‘IT must put a stop to this,” said his lord- 
ship suddenly and loudly, with so evident a 
reference to themselves, that even Rachel 
stopped without knowing it. ‘‘ Here, youn 
fellow, stop and give an account of yoursel 
—what do you mean by wandering about my 
park at midnight,eh? I know your poach- 
ing practices. Setting snares, I suppose, and 
dragging about this girl as a protection. 
Get into your kennel, you mean dog ; is'this 
how you repay the shelter I have given you 
all your life?” 

‘Tt would be a fit return,” said Louis. 
He did not speak so loud, but with a tremble 
of scorn and bitterness and intense youthful 
feeling in his voice, before which even the echo 
of his persecutor’s went out and died, like an 
ignoble thing. ‘If I were, as you say,” 
repeated the young man—‘‘ setting snares 
for your game, or for your wealth, or for 
your life, you know it would be a fit re- 
turn.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I live a peaceful life with this vil- 
lanous young incendiary under my roof !”’ 
said Lord Winterbourne. ‘I'll tell you 
what, you young ruffian, if nothing better 








can restrain you, locks and bars shall. O, 
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no chance of appealing to my pity, with 
that fool of a girl upon your arm! You 
think you can defy me, year after year, be- 
cause I have given charity to your base 
blood. My lad, you shall learn to know me 
better before another week is over our heads. 
Why, gentlemen, you perceive, by his own 
confession, I stand in danger of my life.”’ 

‘¢ Winterbourne,’’ said some one over his 
shoulder, in a reproving tone, ‘* you should 
be the last man in the world to taunt this 
unfortunate lad with his base blood.”’ 

Lord Winterbourne turned upon his heel 
with a laugh of insult which sené the wild 
blood dancing in an agony of shame, indig- 
nation, and rage, even into Rachel’s woman’s 
face. ‘* Well,’’ said the voice of their 
tyrant, ‘I havesupported the hound—what 
more would you have? His mother was a 
pretty fool, but she had her day. There’s 
more of her conditions in the young villain 
than mine. I have no idea of playing the 
romantic father to such a son—not I! ”’ 

Louis did not know that he threw his sis- 
ter off his arm before he sprang into the 
midst of these half-dozen gentlemen. She 
did not know herself, as she stood behind 
clenching her small fingers together pain- 
fully, with all the burning vehemence of a 
woman’s passion. The young man sprang 
forward with the bound of a young tiger. 
His voice was hoarse with passion, not to be 
restrained. ‘*It is a lie—a wilful, abomi- 
nable lie! ’’ cried Louis fiercely, confronting 
as close as a wrestler the ghastly face of his 
tyrant, who shrank before him. ‘Iam no 
son of yours—you know I am no son of 

ours! I owe you the hateful bread I have 
been compelled to eat—nothing more. Iam 
without a name—I may be of base blood— 
but I warn you for your life, sf you dare re- 
peat this last insult. It isa lie! I tell every 
one who condescends to call you friend ; and 
I appeal to God, who knows that you know 
it is a lie! I may be the son of any other 
wretch under heaven, but I am not yours. 
I disown it with loathing and horror. Do 
— hear me?—you know the truth in your 
neart, and so do [! ”’ 

Lord Winterbourne fell back, step by step, 
before the young man, who pressed upon 
him close and rapid, with eyes which flamed 
and burned with a light which he could not 
bear. The insulting smile upon his blood- 
less face had not passed from it yet. His 
eyes, shifting, restless, and uneasy, expressed 
nothing. He was not a coward, and he was 
sufficiently quick-witted on ordinary occa- 
sions, but he had nothing whatever to 
answer to this vehement and unexpected ac- 
cusation. He made an unintelligible appeal 
with his hand to his companions, and Tifted 
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up his face to the. moonlight like a spectre: 
but he did not answer by a single word. 

‘‘ Young man,” said the gentleman who 
had spoken before, ‘‘I acknowledge your 
painful position, and that you have been ad- 
dressed in a most unseemly manner; but no 
provocation should make you forget your 
natural duty. Lord Winterbourne must 
have had a motive for maintaining you as 
he has done. I put it to you calmly, dis 
sionately—what motive could he possibly 
have had, except one?’’ 

‘* Ah!’ said Louis, with a sudden and 
violent start, ‘‘ he must have had a motive— 
it is true ; he would not waste his cruel pow- 
ers, even for cruelty’s sake. If any man can 
tell me what child it was his interest to bas- 
tardize and defame, there may be hope and 
a name for me yet.’’ 

At these words, Lord Winterbourne ad- 
yanced suddenly with a singular eagerness. 
‘¢ Let us have done with this foolery,’’ he 
said, in a voice which was certainly less 
steady than usual; ‘I meen we can all 
be better employed than listening to the va- 
porings of titis foolish boy. Go in, my lad, 
and learn a lesson by your folly to-night. 
I pass it over, simply because you have shown 
yourself to be a fool.’’ 

‘‘T, however, do not pass it over, my 
lord,’’ said Louis, who had calmed down 
after the most miraculous fashion, to the 
utter amazement of his sister. ‘‘ Thank you 
for the a you have given us, such as 
it is. Some time we may settle scores upon 
that subject. My sister and I must find an- 
other shelter to-night.”’ 

The bystanders were half disposed to smile 
at the young man’s heroical withdrawal— 
but they were all somewhat amazed to find 
that Lord Winterbourne was as far as possi- 
ble from sharing their amusement. He 
called out immediately in an access of pas- 
sion, to stop the young ruffian, incendiary, 
mischief-maker ;— called loudly upon the 
servants, who began to appear at the open 
door—ordered Louis to his own apartment 
with the most unreasonable vehemence, and 
finally turned upon Rachel, calling her to 
give up the young villain’s arm, and for her 
life to go home. 

But Rachel was wound to the fever point 
as well as her brother. ‘‘ No, no, it is all 
true he has said,’’ cried Rachel. ‘I know 
it, like- Louis; we are not your children— 
you dare not call us so now. I never be- 
lieved you were our father—never in all my 
life.” 

She exclaimed these words hastily, in her 
low eager voice, as Louis drew her arm 
through his, and hurried her away. The 
young man struck again across the broad 
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ark and through the moonlight, while be- 
find, Lord Winterbourne called to his ser- 
vants to go after the fugitives—to bring that 
fellow back. The men only stared at their 
master, looked spe oe at each other, and 
went off on vain pretended searches, with no 
better jntention than to keep out of Louis’ 
way, until prudence came to the aid of Lord 
Winterbourne. ‘I shall scarcely think my 
life in safety while that young fool wanders 
wild about the country,”’ he said to his 
friends, as he returned within doors ; but his 
friends all thought this a very odd scene. 
Meanwhile Louis made his rapid way with 
his little sister on his arm out over the glo- 
rious moonlit park of Winterbourne, away 
from the only home he had ever known—out 
to the night and to the world. Rachel, 
leaning closely upon him, scarcely so much 
as looked up, as her faltering footstep toiled 
to keep up with her brother. He, holding 
his proud young head high, neither turned nor 
glanced aside, but pressed on straight for- 
ward, as if to some visionary certain end be- 
fore his eye. Then they came out at last to 
the white silent road, lying ghostlike under 
the excess of light—the quiet road which 
led through the village where all the houses 
slept and every thing was still, not a curl of 
smoke in the moonlight, nor a house-dog’s 
bark in the silence. It was midnight, vast 
and still, a great desolate uninhabited world. 
There was not a door open to them, nor a 
lace where they could rest. But on pressed 
ouis, with the rapid step and unhesitating 
course of one who hastened to some definite 
conclusion. ‘* Where are we going—where 
shall we go?’’ said poor little Rachel, 
drooping on his shoulder. Her brother did 
not hear her. He was not selfish, but he 
had not that superhuman consideration for 
others which might have broken the fiery in- 
spiration of his own momentous thoughts, 
and made him think of the desolate mid- 
night, and the houseless and outcast condi- 
tion which were alone present to the mind 
of Rachel. He did not see a vast homeless 
solitude, a vagabond and disgraceful wan- 
dering, in this midnight walk. He saw a 
new world before him, such as had never 
glanced before across his fancy. ‘‘ He must 
have had a notion,’’ he muttered to himself. 
Rachel heard him sadly, and took the words 
as a matter of course. ‘‘ Where are we to 
go?’’—that was a more immediately impor- 
tant question to the simple mind of Rachel. 
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The Old Wood Lodge was as deep aaletp 
as any house in the village. They paused, 
reluctant, both of them, to awake their 
friends within, and went back, pacing rap- 
idly between the house of the Athelings and 
that of the Rector. The September night 
was cold, and Rachel was timid of that 
strange midnight world out of doors. They 
seemed to have nothing for it but pacing up 
and down upon the grassy road, where they 
were at least within sight of a friendly hab- 
itation, till morning came. 

There was one light in one window of the 
Old Wood House; Rachel’s eye went wan- 
dering to it wistfully, unawares: If the 
Rector knew—thé Rector, who would once 
have been kind if Louis would have let him. 
But as if in very response to her thoughts, 
the Rector, when they came back to this 

oint again, was standing, like themselves, 
in the moonlight, looking over the low wall. 
He called to them rather authoritatively, 
asking what they did there; but started, 
and changed his tone into one of wonderin 
interest and compassion, when Rachel lift 
her pale face to him, with the tears in her 
eyes. He hastened to the gate at once, and 
called them to enter. ‘‘ Nay, nay, no hesi- 
tation—come in at once, that she may have 
rest and shelter,” said the Rector in a per- 
emptory tone, which for the first time in his 
life Louis had no thought of resenting. He 
went in without a word, leading his little 
sister. Perhaps it was the first great thing 
that ever had been done in all her life for 
Rachel’s sake—for the sake of the delicate 
girl, who was half a child though a woman 
in years,—for sake of her tenderness, her 
delicate frame, her privilege of weakness. 
The two haughty young men went silentl 
together into this secluded house, whic 
never opened its doors to any guest. It was 
an invalid’s home, and some one was always 
at hand for its ailing mistress. By-and-by 
Rachel, in the ‘exhaustion of great excite- 
ment, fell asleep in a quiet little room look- 
ing over that moonlit park of Winterbourne. 
Louis, who was in no mood for sleep, 
watched below, full of eager and unquiet 
thoughts. They had left Winterbourne Hall 
suddenly ; the Rector asked no further ques- 
tions, expressed no wonder, and left the 
young man who had repelled him once, with 
a lofty and dignified hospitality, to his med- 
itations or repose. 


CHAPTER III.—CHARLIE’S PREPARATIONS. 


Cuartie AtHetinc was not at all of an 
imaginative or fanciful turn of mind. His 
slumbers were not disturbed by castle-build- 
ing—he wasted none of his available time in 
making fancy sketches of the people, or the 


circumstances, among which he was likely 
to be thrown. He was not without the 
power of comprehending at a glance the 
various features of his mission; but by 





much the most remarkable point of Char- 
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lie’s character was his capacity for doing his 
immediate business, whatever that might be, 
with undivided attention, and with his full 

owers. On this early September morning 

e neither occupied hameel with anticipa- 
tions of his interview with Miss Anastasia, 
nor his hurried journey. He did not suffer 
his mind to stray to difficult questions of 
evidence, nor wander off into speculations 
concerning what he might have to do when 
he reached the real scene of his investiga- 
tion. What he had to do at the moment he 
did like a man, bending upon his serious 
business all the faculties of his mind, and 
all the furrows of his brow. He got up at 
six o’clock, not because he particularly 
liked it, but because these early morning 
hours had become his habitual time for 
extra work of every kind, and sat upon 
Hannah’s bench in the garden, close by the 
kitchen door, with the early sun and the 
early wind playing hide-and-seek among his 
elf-locks, learning his Italian grammar, as 
if this was the real business for which he 
came into the world. 

‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do ””°— 
that was Charlie’s secret of success. He 
had only a grammar, a dictionary, and a 
little New Testament in Italian—and he had 
not at this moment the slightest ambition to 
read Dante in the original—but with steady 
energy he chased those unknown verbs into 
the deep caverns of his memory—a memory 
which was prodigious, and lost nothing 
committed to it. ‘The three books accompa- 
nied him when he went in to breakfast, and 
marched off in his pocket to Oxford when it 
was time to keep his appointment with Miss 
Anastasia. Meanwhile the much-delayed 
travelling-bag only now began to get 
packed, and Mrs. Atheling, silently toiling 
at this business, felt convinced that Susan 
would mislay all the things most important 
for Charlie’s comfort, and very much 
panes in her heart to accompany her son 

ome. They were to meet him at the rail- 
way, whence he would depart immediately 
after his interview with Miss Rivers; and 
Charlie’s secret commission made a consider- 
able deal of excitement in the quiet little 
house. 

Miss Anastasia, who was much too eager 
and impetuous to be punctual, had been 
waiting for some time, when her young 
agent made his appearance at the office of 
her solicitor. After she had charged him 
with being too late, and herself suffered con- 
viction as being too early, the old lady pro- 
ceeded at once to business; they were in 
Mr. Temple’s own room, but they were 
alone. 

**T have made copies of every thing that 
seemed to throw light upon my late father’s 
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wanderings,”’ said Miss Anastasia—‘* not 
much to speak of—see! ‘These papers must 
have been carefully weeded before they came 
to my hands. Here is an old guide-book 
marked with notes, and here a letter dated 
from the place where he died. It is on the 
borders of Italy—at the foot of the — 
on the way to Milan, and not very far from 
there. You will make all speed, young 
Atheling ; I trust to your prudence—betray 
nothing—do not say a word about these 
children until you find some certain clue. 
It is more than twenty years—nearly one- 
and-twenty years—since my father died; 
but a rich Englishman, who married amon 
them, was not like to be forgotten in such 
a village. Find out who this Giulietta was 
—if you can discover the family, they might 
know something. My father had an at- 
tendant, a sort of courier, who was with us 
often—Jean Monte, half a Frenchman, half 
an Italian. I have never heard of him since 
that time; he might be heard of on the 
way, and he might know—but I cannot di- 
rect you, boy—I trust to your own spirit, 

our own foresight, your own prudence. 
Make haste, as if it was life and death; 
yet if time will avail you, take time. Now, 
young Atheling, I trust you!—bring clear 
evidence—legal evidence—what will stand 
in a court of law—and as sure as you live 
your fortune is made! ”’ 

Charlie did not make a single protestation 
in answer to this address. He folded up 
carefully those fragments of paper copied 
out in Miss Anastasia’s careful old-fashioned 
lady’s hand, and placed them in the big old 

ocket-book which he carried for lack of a 
etter. 

‘¢T don’t know much of the route,’’ said 
Charlie,—*‘ over the Alps, I suppose,’’ and 
for once his cheek flushed with the youth- 
ful excitement of the travel. ‘I shall find 
out all about that immediately when I get 
to town; and there is a passport to be seen 
after. When I am ready to start—which 
will be just as soon as the thing can be done 
—I shall let you know how I am to travel, 
and write immediately when I arrive there ; 
—I know what you mean me to do.”’ 

Then Miss Anastasia gave him (a very 
important part of the business) ,—two ten- 
pound notes, which was a very large sum to 
Charlie, and directed him to go to the bank- 
ing-house, with which she kept an account 
in London, and get from them a letter of 
cerdit ona banker in Milan, on whom he 
could draw, according to his occasions. 
‘‘You are very young, young Atheling,” 
said Miss Rivers; ‘‘ many a father would 
hesitate to trust his son as I trust you; but 
I’m a woman and an optimist, and have my 
notions: you are only a boy, but I believe 
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in you—forget how young you are while 
ou are about my business—plenty of time 


‘after this for enjoying yourself—and I tell 


ou again, if you do your duty, your fortune 
is made.”’ 

The old lady and the youth went out to- 
gether, to where the little carriage and the 
ray ponies stood at the solicitor’s door. 
Charlie, in his present development, was not 
at all the man to hand a lady with grace to 
her carriage ; nor was this stately gentlewo- 
man, in her brown pelisse, at all the person 
to be so escorted ; but they were a remarka- 
ble pe enough, as they stood upon the 
broad pavement of one of the noblest streets 
of Christendom. Miss Anastasia held out 
her hand with a parting command and 
warning, as she took her seat and the reins. 
—Young Atheling, remember! it is life 
and death ! 

She was less cautious at that moment than 
she had been during all their interview. 
The words fell upon another ear than his to 
whom they were addressed. Lord Winter- 
bourne was making his way at the moment 
with some newly arrived guests of his, and 
under the conduct of a learned pundit from 
one of the colleges, along this same pictur- 
esque High Street; and, in the midst of 
exclamations of rapture and of interest, his 
suspicious and alarmed oe caught the fa- 
niliar equipage and well-known figure of 
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the opposite direction,—she did not see him, 
—but asingle step brought him near enough 
to hear her words. ‘Young Atheling!” 
Lord Winterbourne had not forgotten his 
former connection with the name, but the 
remembrance had long lain dormant in a 
breast which was used to potent excitements. 
William Atheling, though he once saved a 
reckless young criminal, could do no harm 
with his remote unbelievable story to a peer 
of the realm,—a man who had sat in the 
councils of the State. Lord Winterbourne 
had begun his suit for the Old Wood Lodge 
with the most contemptuous indifference to 
all that could be said of him by any one of 
this family; yet somehow it struck him 
strangely to hear so sudden a naming of this 
name. ‘* Young Atheling!’’ He could not 
help looking at the youth,—meeting the 
stormy gleam im the eyes of Charlie, whose 
sudden enmity sprung up anew in an in- 
stant. Lord Winketesene was sufficiently 
disturbed already by the departure of Louis, 
and with the quick observation of alarm re- 
marked every thing. He could understand 
no natural connection whatever between 
this lad and Miss Anastasia. His startled 
imagination suggested instantly that it 
bore some reference to Louis, and what in- 
terpretation was it possible to give to so 
strange an adjuration—‘ It is life and 
death ! ’’ 





Miss Anastasia. Her face was turned in 


CHAPTER IV.—GOING AWAY. 


“ CHARLIE, my dear boy,’’ said Mrs. Athel- 
ing, with a slight tremble in her voice, I 
suppose it may be months before we see you 
again.’? 

“T can’t tell, mother; but it will not be 
a day longer than I can help,”’ said Charlie, 
who had the grace to be serious at the 
moment of parting. ‘‘There’s only one 
thing, you know,—I must do my business 
before I come home.’’ 

“And take care of yourself,” said Mrs. 
Atheling; ‘‘ take great care when you are 
going over those mountains, and among those 
people where bandits are,—you know what 
stories we haye read about such robbers, 
Charlie,—and remember, though I should 
be very glad to hear good news about Louis, 
Louis is not my. own very boy, like you.” 

“‘Tlush, mother — no need for naming 
him,’’ said Charlie ; ‘‘ he is of more moment 
than me, however, this time—for that’s my 
business. Never fear—thieves may be fools 
there as well as at home, but they’re none 
such fools as to meddle with me. Now, 
mother, promise me, the last thing,—Agnes, 
do you hear?—don’t tell Marian a word, 
nor him. I'll tell old Foggo the whole story, 


and Foggo will do what he can for him when 
he gets to London; but don’t you go and 
delude him, telling him of this, for it would 
just be as good as ruin if I don’t succeed ; 
and it all may come to nothing, as like as not. 
I say, Agnes, do you hear?” 

‘Yes, I hear, very well; but I am not 
— to telling secrets,’ said Agnes, with a 
ittle dignity. 

Charlie only laughed as he arranged him- 
self in the corner of the second-class car- 
riage, and drew forth his grammar: there 
was no time for any thing more, save en- 
treaties that he would write, and take care 
of himself; and the train flashed away, leay- 
ing them somewhat dull and blank in the 
reaction of past excitement, looking at each 
other, and half reluctant to turn their faces 
homeward. Their minds hurried forth faster 
than either steam or electricity to the end of 
Charlie’s journey. They went back with 
very slow steps and very abstracted minds. 
What a new world of change and sudden 
revolution might open upon them at Charlie’s 
return ! ; 

Mrs. Atheling had some business in the 
town, and the mother and daughter pursued 
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their way silently to that same noble High 
Street where Charlie had seen Lord Winter- 
bourne, and where Lord Winterbourne and 
his party — still to be — sight of, 
appearing and reappearin impses as 
they * did ” the hal 8 enlleel e _m WY hile 
her mother managed some needful business 
in a shop, Agnes stood rather dreamily look- 
ing down the stately street ; its strange old- 
world mixture of the present and the past; 
its union of all kinds of buildings; the trim 
classic pillars and toy cupolas of the eigh- 
teenth century—the grim crumbling front 
of elder days—the gleams of green grass and 
waving trees through college gateways—the 
black-gowned figures interrupting the sun- 
shine—the beautiful spire striking up into it 
as into its natural element,—a noble hyacin- 
thine stem of immortal flowers. Agnes did 
not know much about artistic-effect, nor any 
thing about orders of architecture, but the 
scene seized upon her imagination, as was its 
natural right. Her = were astray 
among hopes and chances far enough out of 
the common way—but any dream of romance 
could make itself real in an atmosphere like 
this. 

She was pale,—she was somewhat of an 
abstracted and musing aspect. When one 
took into consideration her misfortune of 
authorship, she was in quite a sentimental 
pose and attitude—so thought her American 
acquaintance, who had managed to secure an 
invitation to the Hall, and was one of Lord 
Winterbourne’s party. But Mr. Endicott 
had ‘‘ done ’’ all the colleges before, and he 
could afford to let his attention be distracted 
by the eee of the literary sister of the 
lady of his love. 

‘*T am not surprised at your abstraction,” 
said Mr. Endicott. ‘‘In this, indeed, I do 
not hesitate to confess, =f country is not 
equal to your Island. What an effect of 
sunshine! what a breadth of shade! I can- 
not profess to have any preference, in respect 
to Art, for the past, picturesque though it 
be—a poet of these days, Miss Atheling, has 
not to deal with facts, but feelings; but I 
have no doubt, before I intervapted ou, the 
whole panorama of History glided before 
your meditative eye.” 

‘No, indeed; I was thinking more of 
the future than of the past,” said Agnes 
hurriedly. 

“ The future of this nation is obscure and 
mysterious,”’ said Mr. Endicott, gathering 
his eyebrows solemnly. ‘Some man must 
arise to lead you—to glory—or to perdition ! 
I see nothing but chaos and darkness; but 
why should I prophesy? A past generation 
had leisure to watch the signs of the times ; 
but for us ‘ Art is long oe time is fleeting,’ 
and happy is the man who can snatch one 
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burning experience from the brilliant mirage 
of life.” 

Agnes, a little puzzled by this mixture of 
images, did not attempt any answer. Mr. 
Endicott went on. 

‘I had begun to observe, with a great 
deal of interest, two remarkable young minds 
placed in a singular position. They were 
not to be met, of course, at the table of Lord 
Winterbourne,’’ said the American with 
dignity ; ‘* but in my walks about the park 
I sometimes encountered them, and always 
endavored to draw them into conversation. 
So remarkable, in fact, did they seem to me, 
that they found a place in my letters from 
England ; studies of character entirely new 
to a consciousness. I believe, Miss Athel- 
ing, I had once the pleasure of seeing them 
in your company. They stand—um—unfor- 
tunately in a—a—an equivocal relationship 
to my noble host.’’ 

‘Ah! what of them?” cried Agnes 
quickly, and with a crimsoned cheek. She 

elt already how difficult it was to hear them 
spoken of, and not proclaim at once her 
superior knowledge. 

‘‘A singular event, I understand, hap- 
pened last night,’ continued Mr. Endicott. 
‘¢ Viscount Winterbourne, on his own lawn, 
was attacked and insulted by the young 
man, who afterwards left the house under 
very remarkable circumstances. My noble 
friend, who is an admirable example of an 
old English nobleman, was at one time in 
actual danger, and I believe has been advised 
to put this fiery youth——”’ 

‘** Do you mean Louis? ”’ cried Agnes, in- 
terrupting him anxiously. ‘‘ Louis !—do 
you mean that he has left the Hall? ”’ 

‘‘T am greatly interested, I assure you, in 
tracing out this romance of real life,’’ said 
Mr. Endicott. ‘* He left the Hall, I under- 
stand, last evening—and my noble friend is 
advised to take measures for his apprehen- 
sion. I look upon the whole history with 
the utmost interest. How interesting to 
trace the motives of this young mind, per- 
haps the strife of passions—gratitude mixin 
with a sense of injury! If he is secured, 
shall certainly visit him: I know no nobler 
subject for a drama of passion ; and dramas 
of the passions are what we want to ennoble 
this modern time.’’ 

‘‘ Mother?’ cried Agnes, ‘‘ mother! come, 
we have no time to lose—Mr. Endicott has 
told me—Mamma, leave these things to an- 
other time. 
one to support her. O, mother, mother! 
make haste! We must go home! ”’ 

She scarcely gave a glance to Mr. Endicott 
as he stood somewhat surprised, making a 
study of the young author’s excitable tem- 
perament for his next ‘‘ letter from Eng- 
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land ’’—but hastened her mother homeward, 
explaining, as she went, though not very 
coherently, that Louis had attacked Lord 
Winterbourne—that he had left the Hall— 
that he had done something for which he 
might be apprehended. The terror of dis- 
grace—that most-dread of all fears to people 


CHAPTER V.—-THE 


Louis passed the night in the Rector’s li- 
brary. He had no inclination for sleep ; in- 
deed, he was almost scornful of the idea that 
he could sleep under his new and strange cir- 
cumstances ;' and it was not until he roused 
himself, with a start, to see that the pale 
sheen of the moonlight had been succeeded 
by the rosy dawn of morning, that he knew 
of the sudden, deep slumber that had fallen 
upon him. It was morning, but it was still 
a long time till day ; except the birds among 
the trees there was nothing astir, not even 
the earliest laborer, and he could not hear a 
sound in the house. All the events of the 
previous night returned upon Louis’ mind 
with all the revived freshness of a sudden 
awaking. A great change had passed upon 
him in a few hours. He started now at 
once out of the indefinite musings, the flush 
of vain ambition, the bitter brooding over 
wrong which had been familiar to his mind. 
He began to think with the earnest precision 
of a man who has attained to a purpose. 
Formerly it had been hard enough for his 
proud undisciplined — prescient of some- 
thing greater, to resolve upon a plan of tedi- 
ous labor for daily bread, or to be content 
with such a fortune as had fallen to such a 
man as Mr. Atheling. Even with love to 
bear him out, and his beautiful Marian to 
inspire him, it was hard, out of all the proud 
pane of youth, to plunge into such a 
ot as this. Now he considered it warily, 
with the full awakened consciousness of a 
man. Up to this time his bitter dislike and 
opposition to Lord Winterbourne had been 
carried on by fits and starts, as youths do 
contend with older people under whose sway 
they have been all their life. He took no 
reason with him when he decided that he 
was not the son of the man who opposed 
him. He never entered into the question 
how he came to the Hall, or what was the 
motive of its master. He had contented 
himself with a mere unreasoning conviction 
that Lord Winterbourne was not his father ; 
but only one word had been wanted to 
awaken the slumbering mind of the youth, 
and that word had been spoken last night. 
Now a clear and evident purpose became 
visible before him. What was Lord Win- 
terbourne’s reason for keeping him all his 
life under so killing a bondage? What child 
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in their class—overwhelmed both mother and 
daughter, as they hastened, at a very un- 
usual pace, along the road, terrified to meet 
himself in custody, or some one coming to 
tell them of his crime. And Marian, their 
poor beautiful flower, on whom this storm 
would fall so heavily—Marian was alone! 


OLD WOOD HOUSE. 


was there in the world whom it was Lord 
Winterbourne’s interest to call illegitimate, 
and keep in obscurity? ‘His heart swelled— 
the color rose to his face. He did not see 
how hopeless was the search—how entirely 
without grounds, without information, he 
was. He did not perceive how vain, to 
every reasonable individual, would seem the- 
fabric he had built upon a mere conviction 
of his own. In his own eager perception 
every thing was possible to that courage, 
and perseverance indomitable, which he felt 
to be in him ; and, for the first time in his 
life, Louis came down from the unreasonable 
and bitter pride which had shut his heart 
against all overtures of friendship. Friend- 
ship—help—advice—the aid of those who 
knew the world better than he did—these 
were things to be sought for, and to be 
solicited now. He sat in the Rector’s chair, 
leaning upon the Rector’s writing-table ; it 
was not without a struggle that he overcame 
his old repugnance, his former haughtiness. 
It was not without a pang that he remem- 
bered the obligation under which this stran- 
ger had laid him. It was his first effort in 
self-control, and it was not an easy one; he 
resolved at last to ask counsel from the Ree- 
tor, and lay fully before him the strange cir- 
cumstances in which he stood. 

The Rector was a man of capricious hours ° 
and uncertain likings. He was sometimes 


abroad as early as the earliest ploughman , 


to-day it was late in the forenoon before he 
made his appearance. Breakfast had been 
brought to Louis, by himself, in the library ; 
in this house they were used to solitary 
mealsat al] hours—and he had already asked 
several times for the Rector, when Mr. 
Rivers at last entered the room, and saluted 
him with stately courtesy. ‘‘ My sister, I 
find, has detained your sister,’’ said the 
Rector. ‘I hope you have not been anxious 
—they tell me the young lady will join us 
presently.” 

Then there was a pause; and then Mr. 
Rivers began an extremely polite and edify- 
ing conversation, which must have reminded 
any spectator of the courtly amity of a 
— of Don Quixotes ae ape for the 
duello. The Rector himself conducted it 
with the most solemn gravity imaginable. 
This Lionel Rivers, dissatisfied and self-de- 
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vouring, was not a true man. Supposing 
himself to be under a melancholy necessity 
of disbelieving on pain of conscience, he 
yet submitted to an innumerable amount of 
practical shams, with which his conscience 
took no concern. In spite of his great 
talents, and of a character full of natural 
nobleness, when you came to its foundations, 
a false tone, an artificial strain of conversa- 
tion, an unreal and insincere expression, 
were unhappily familiar enough to the dis- 
satisfied clergyman, who vainly tried to an- 
chor himself upon the authority of the 
Church. Louis, on the contrary, knew 
nothing of talk which was a mere veil and 
concealment of meaning; he could not use 
vain words when his heart burned within 
him ; he had no patience for those conversa- 
tions which were merely intended to occupy 
time, and which meant and led to nothing. 
Yet it was very difficult for him, young, 
proud, and inexperienced as he was, without 
any invitation or assistance from his com- 
panion, to enter upon his explanation. He 
changed color, he became uneasy, he scarcely 
answered the indifferent remarks addressed 
to him. At length, seeing nothing better 
for it, he plunged suddenly and without 
comment into his own tale. ; 

‘¢ We have left Winterbourne Hall,’’ said 
Louis, reddening to his temples as he spoke. 
‘*T have long been aware how unsuitable a 
home it was forme. Iam going to London 
immediately. I cannot thank you enough 
for your hospitality to my sister, and to my- 
self, last night.”’ 

‘¢ That is nothing,’’ said the Rector, with 
a motion of his hand. ‘‘ Some time since I 
had the pleasure of saying to your friends in 
the Lodge that it would gratify me to be 
able to serve you. I do not desire to pry 
into your plans; but if I can help you in 
town, let me know without hesitation.”’ 

‘* So fur from prying,’’ said Louis eagerly, 
interrupting him, ‘*1 desire nothing more 
than to explain them. All my life,’”’—and 
once again the red blood rushed to the young 
man’s face,—‘‘ all my life I have occupied 
the most humiliating of positions—you know 
it. [am nota meek man by nature; what 
excuse I have had if a bitter pride has 
sometimes taken possession of me, you 
know—— ”’ 

The Réctor bowed gravely, but did not 
speak. Louis continued in haste, and with 
growing agitation: ‘*I am not the son of 
Lord Winterbourne—I am not a disgraced 
offshoot of your family—lI can speak to you 
without feeling shame and abasement in the 
very sound of your name. This has been 
my conviction since ever I was capable of 
knowing any thing—but Heaven knows how 
subtly the snare was woven—it seemed im- 
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geaihle, until now when we have done it, to 
isengage our feet.” 

‘‘ Have you made any discovery, then? 
What has happened?’ said the Rector, 
roused into an <— curiosity. Here, at 
the very outset, lay Louis’ difficulty—and he 
had never perceived it before. . 

‘6 No; tao made no discovery,’’ he 
said, with a momentary disconcertment. 
‘ T have only left the Hall—I have only told 
Lord Winterbourne what he knows well, 
and I have known long, that I am not his 
son.”? 

‘¢ Exactly—but how did you discover 
that? ’”’ said the Rector. 

‘‘T have discovered nothing—but I am as 
sure of it as that I breathe,’’ answered 
Louis. 

The Rector looked at him—looked at a 
yee which hung directly above Louis’ 

ead upon the wall, smiled, and shook his 
head. ‘It is quite natural,’ he said; ‘I 
can sympathize with any effort you make to 
gain a more honorable position, and to dis- 
own Lord Winterbourne—but it is vain 
where there are pictures of the Riverses to 
deny your connection with my family. 
George Rivers himself, my lord’s heir, the 
future head of the family, has not a tithe as 
much of the looks and bearing of the blood 


as = 

ouis could not find a word to say in face 
of such an argument—he looked eagerly yet 
blankly into the face of the Rector—felt all 


his pulses throbbing with fiery impatience 
of the doubt thus cast upon him—yet knew 
nothing to advance against so subtle and 
unexpected a charge of kindred, and could 
only repeat, in a passionate undertone, ‘I 
am not Lord Winterbourne’s son.”’ 

‘¢T do not know,’’ said the Rector, ‘I 
have no information which is not common 
to all the neighborhood—yet I beg you to 
guard against delusion. Lord Winterbourne 
brought you here while you were an infant 
—since then you have remained at the Hall 
—he has owned you, I suppose, as much as 
a&-man ever owns an illegitimate child. 
Pardon me, I am obliged to use the common 
words. Lord Winterbourne is not a man 
of extended benevolence, neither is he one to 
take upon himself the responsibility or 
blame of another. If you are not his son, 
why. did he bring you here? ”’ 

as raised his face from his hands which 
had covered it—he was very pale, haggard, 
almost ghastly. ‘‘ If you can tell me of any 
youth—of any child—of any man’s son, 
whom it was his interest to disgrace and 
remove out of the way,”’ said the young man 
with his parched lips, ‘*I will tell you why 
I am here.”’ 

The Rector could not quite restrain a start 
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of emotion—not for what the youth said, 


’ for that was madness to the man of the 


world—but for the extreme passion, almost 
despair, in his face. He thought it best to 
soothe rather than to excite him. 

‘‘ | know nothing more than all the world 


. knows,”’ said Mr. Rivers; ‘ but, though I 


warn you against delusions, I will not say 
you are wrong when you are so firmly per- 
suaded that you are right. What do you 
mean to do in London—can I help you 
ther®?”’ 

Louis felt with no small pang this giving 
up of the argument—as if it were useless to 
discuss any thing so visionary—but he roused 
himself to answer the question : ‘‘ The first 
thing I have to do,’’ he said quickly, ‘* is to 
maintain my sister and myself.”’ 

The Rector bowed again, very solemnly 
and gravely—perhaps not without a passing 
thought that the same duty imposed chains 
more galling than iron upon himself. 

‘‘ That done, I will pursue my inquiries as 
I can,’’ said Louis; ‘‘ you think them vain 
—but time will prove that. I thank you 
now, for my sister’s sake, for receiving us— 
and now we must go on our way.”’ 


‘¢ Not yet,”’ said the Rector. ‘‘ You are 
without means, of course—what, do you 
think it a disgrace, that you blush for it ?— 
or would you have me suppose that you had 
taken money from Lord Wlaterbotinae; while 
you deny that you are his son? For this 
once suppose me your friend ; I will supply 
you with what you are certain to need; and 
you can repay me—O, with double interest 
if you please !—only do not go to London 
unprovided—for that is the maddest method 
of anticipating a heartbreak; your sister is 
young, almost a child, tender and delicate— 

et it be, for her sake.’’ 

‘Thank you; I will take it as you give 
it,”’ said Louis. ‘‘I am not so ungenerous 
as you suppose.” 

‘here was a certain likeness between 
them, different as they were—there was a 
likeness in both to these family portraits on 
the walls. Before such silent witnesses 
Louis’ passionate disclaimer, sincere though 
it was, was unbelievable. For no one could 
believe that he was not an offshoot of the 
house of Rivers, who looked from his face 
and the Rector’s to those calm ancient faces 
on the walls. . 


CHAPTER VI.—-AN ADVENTURER. 


‘‘Tury have left the Hall.’ 

That was all Marian said when she came 
to the door to meet her mother and sister, 
who paused in the porch, overcome with 
fatigue, haste, and anxiety. Mrs. Atheling 
was obliged to pause and sit down, not 
caring immediately to see the young culprit 
who was within. 

’ s‘And what has happened, Marian,—what 
has happened? My poor child, did he tell 
you?’’ asked Mrs. Atheling. 

‘‘ Nothing has happened, mamma,” said 
Marian, with a little petulant haste; ‘‘ only 
Louis has quarrelled with Lord Winter- 
bourne; but, indeed, I wish you would 
speak to him. O, Agnes, go and talk to 
rg he says he will go to London to- 

a .? 

/ And so heshould; there is not a moment 
to be lost,’’ said Agnes. ‘I will go and 
tell him; we can walk in with him to 


' Oxford, and see him safely away. Tell 


Hannah to make haste, Marian,—he must 
not waste an hour.”’ 

‘‘What does she mean? what is the 
matter? O, what have you heard, mam- 
ma?’’ said Marian, growing very pale. 

‘‘ Hush, dear; I dare say it was not him, 
—it was Mr. Endicott, who is sure to hate 
hin, | ee boy ; he said Lord Winterbourne 
would put him in prison, Marian. 0,” 
said Mrs. Atheling, getting up hurriedly, 
‘* he ought to go at once to Papa.” 
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But they found Louis, whom they all 
surrounded immediately with terror, sym- 
pathy, and encouragement, entirely unap- 
pales by the threatened vengeance of Lord 

interbourne. 

‘* There is nothing to charge me with; he 
can bring no accusation against me ; if he- 
did ever say it, it must have been a mere 
ines of bravado,’’ said Louis; ‘* but it is- 

etter 1 should go at once without losing an, 
hour, as Agnes says. Will you let Rachel. 
stay ? and you, who are the kindest mother 
in the world, when will you have compas- 
sion on us and come home? ’’ 

‘‘ Indeed, I wish we were going now,”’ 
said Mrs. Atheling; and she said it with. 
genuine feeling, and a sigh of ansiety. 
‘¢ You must tell Papa we will not stay ver 
long ; but I suppose we must see about this. 
lawsuit first ; and Iam sureI cannot tell -who. 
is to manage it now, since Charlie is gone.’’ 

‘¢ Shall you go to Papa at once, Louis?” 
asked Marian, who was very anxious to con- 
ceal from every one the tears in her down- 
cast eyes. 

‘Surely, at once,’’ said Louis. ‘* We 
are in different circumstances now ; Ihave 
a great deal to ask any one who knows the 
family of Rivers. Do you know it never 
before occurred to me that Lord: Winter- 
bourne must have had some powerful induce- 
ment for keeping me here, knowing_as well 
as I do that 1 am not his son.”’ 
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Mrs. Atheling and Agnes turned a sudden 

ilty look upon each other; but neither 
fad betrayed the secret ;—what did he 
mean ? 

‘< Unless it was his interest in some way— 
unless it was for his evident advantage to 
disgrace and disable me,’’ said Louis, grop- 
ing in the dark, when they knew one possi- 
ble solution of the mystery so well, ‘‘ I am 
convinced he never would have kept me as 
he has done at the Hall.”’ 

He spoke in a tone different to that which 
he had used to the Rector, and very naturally 
different—for Louis here was triumphant in 
the faith of his audience, and did not hesi- 
tate to say all he felt, nor fear too close an 
investigation into the grounds of his belief. 
He spoke fervently ; and Marian and Rachel 
looked at him with the faith of enthusiasm, 
and Mrs. Atheling and Agnes with wonder, 
agitation, and embarrassment. But, as he 
went on, it became too much for the self- 
control of the good mother. She hurried 
out on pretence of superintending Hannah, 
and was very soon followed by Agnes. ‘I 
durst not stay, I should have told him,”’ 
said Mrs. Atheling, in a hurried whisper. 
4*Who could put so much into his head, 
Agnes? who could lead him so near the 
truth !—only God? My dear child, I be- 
lieve in it all now.”’ 


Agnes had believed in it all from the first 
moment of hearing it, but so singular a 
strain was upon the minds of both mother 
and daughter, knowing this extraordinary 
secret which the others did not know, that it 
was not wonderful they should give a weight 
much — their desert to the queries of 


Louis. Yet, indeed, Louis’ queries took a 
wonderfully correct direction, and came very 
near the truth. 

It was a day of extreme agitation to them 
all, and not until Louis, who had no travel- 
ling bag to pack, had been accompanied 
once more to the railway, and seen safely 
away, with many a lingering farewell, was 
any one able to listen to, or understand, 
Rachel’s version of the events of last night. 
When he was quite gone—when it was no 
longer possible to wave a hand to him in the 
distance, or even to see the flying white 
‘plume of the miraculous horseman who 

unded along with all that line of car- 
riages, the three girls came home together 
through the quiet evening road—the disen- 
chanted road, weary and unlovely, which 
Marian marvelled much any one could prefer 
to Bellevue. They walked very close to- 
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gether, with Marian in the midst, comfort- 
ing her in an implied, sympathetic, girlish 
fashion—for Rachel, though Louis had be- 


‘| longed to her so very much longer, and was 


her sole authority, lawgiver, and hero, in- 
stinctively kept her own feelings out of 
sight, and took care of Marian. These 
irls were very loyal in their own visionary 
ideas of the mysterious magician who had 
not come to either of them yet, but whose 
coming both anticipated some time, with 
awe and with smiles. ° 

And then Rachel told them how it had 
fared with her on the previous night. 
Rachel had very little to say about the Rec- 
tor ; she had given him up conscientiously to 
Agnes, and with a distant and reverent ad- 
miration of his loftiness, contemplated him 
afar off, too great a person for her friend- 
ship. ‘ But in the morning the maid came 
and took me to Miss Rivers—did you ever 
see Miss Rivers ?—she is very pale—and 
pretty, a she is old, and a very, very 
great invalid,’’ said Rachel. ‘* Some one 
has to sit up with her every night, and she 
has so many troubles—headaches, and pains 
in her side, and coughs, and every sort of 
thing! She told me all about them as she 
lay on the sofa in her pretty white dressing- 
gown, and in such a soft voice, as if she was 
quite used to them, and did not mind. Do 
you think you could be a nurse to any one 
who was ill, Agnes? ”’ 

‘‘ She Aas been a nurse to all of us «vhen 
we were ill,” said Marian, rousing herself 
for the effort, and immediately subsiding 
into the pensiveness which the sad little 
beauty would not suffer herself to break, . 
even though she began in secret to be con- 
siderably interested about the interior of the 
mysterious Wood House, and the invisible 
Miss Rivers. Marian thought Louis would 
not be pleased if he could imagine her think- 
ing of any one but him, so soon after he had 
gone away. 

‘** But I don’t mean at home—I mean a 
stranger,’’ said Rachel, ‘‘ one whom you did 
not Jove. I think it must be rather hard 
sometimes; but do you know I was very 
nearly offering to be nurse to Miss Rivers, 
she spoke so kindly to me? And then 
Louis will have to work,’’ continued the 
faithful little sister, with tears in her eyes ; 
‘‘ you must tell me what I can do, Agnes, 
not to be a burden upon Louis. 0, do you 
think any one would give me money for 
singing now ?”’ 


CHAPTER VII.—-LORD WINTERBOURNE. 


Lorp WinTERBOURNE, all his life, had been 
a man of guile; he was so long experienced 
in it, that dissimulation became easy enough 


to him, when he was not startled or thrown 





ne. off his guard. Already every one 
around him supposed he had quite forgiven 
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and forgotten the wild escapade of Louis. 
He had no confidant whatever, not even a 
valet or a steward, and his most intimate 
associate knew nothing of his dark and secret 
counsels. When any one mentioned the 
ungovernable youth who had fled from the 
Hall, Lord Winterbourne said, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh 
—he will soon discover his mistake,’’ and 
smiled his pale and sinister smile. Such a 
face as his could not well look benign; but 
people were accustomed to his face, and 
thought it his misfortune—and everybody 
set him down, as, in this instance at least, 
of a very forgiving and indulgent spirit, wil- 
ling that the lad should find out his weakness 
by experiment, but not at all disposed to 
inflict any punishment upon his unruly 


son. 

The fact was, however, that Lord Winter- 
bourne was considerably excited and uneasy. 
He spent hours in a little penne library 
among his papers—carefully went over 
them, collating and arranging again and 
again—destroyed some, and filed the private 
drawers of his cabinet with others. He sent 
orders to his agent to prosecute with all the 
energy possible his suit against the Athel- 
ings. He had his letters brought to him in 
his own room, where he was alone, and 
looked over them with eager haste and some- 
thing like apprehension. Servants, always 
sufficiently quick-witted under such circum- 
stances, concluded that my lord expected 
something, and the expectation descended 
accordingly through all the grades of the 

eat house ; but this did not by any means 

iminish the number of his guests, or the 
splendor of his hospitality.. New arrivals 
came constantly to the Hall—and very great 
people indeed, on their way to Scotland and 
the moors, looked in er the disappointed 
statesman by way of solace. He had made 
an unspeakable failure in his attempt at 
statesmanship; but still he had a certain 
amount of influence, and merited a certain 
degree of coneideration. The quiet country 
brightened under the shower of noble sports- 
men and fair ladies. All Banburyshire 
crowded to pay its homage. Mrs. Edgerley 
brought her own private menagerie, the 
newest lion who could be heard of ; and her- 
self fell into the wildest fever of architec- 
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turalism—fitted up an oratory under the 
directions of a fellow of Merton—set up an 
Ecclesiological Society in the darkest of her 
drawing-rooms—made drawings of ‘‘ severe 
saints,’’ and purchased casts of the finest 
‘* examples ’’—began to embroider an altar- 
cloth from the designs of one of the most 
renowned connoisseurs in the ecclesiogical 
city, and talked of nothing but Early Eng- 
lish, and Middle Pointed. Politics, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts, sport, flirtation, and 
festivity, kept in unusual excitement the 
whole spectator county of Banbury, and the 
busy occupants of Winterbourne Hall. 

In the midst of all this, the Lord of Win- 
terbourne spent solitary hours in his libra 
among his papers, took solitary rides towa: 
Abingford, moodily courted a meeting with 
Miss Anastasia, even addressed her when 
they met, and did all that one unassisted 
man could do to gain information of her 
proceedings. He was in a state of restless 
expectation, not easy to account for. He 
knew that Louis was in London, but not 
who had given him the means to go there; 
and he could find no pretence for bringing 
back the youth or asserting authority over 
him. He waited in well-concealed but 
frightfully-felt excitement for something, 
watching with a stealthy but perpetual ob- 
servation the humble house of the Athelings 
and the Priory at Abingford. He did not 
say to himself what it was he apprehended, 
nor indeed that he apprehended any thing ; 
but with that strange certainty which crim- 
inals always seem to retain, that fate must 
come some time, waited in the midst of his 
gay, busy, frivolous guests, sharing all the 
occupations round him, like a man ina 
dream,—waited as the world waits in a 
a of deadly silence for the thunderclap. 

t would rouse him when it came. 

It came, but not as he looked for it. O 
blind, vain, guilty soul, with but one honest 
thought among all its crafts and falsehoods! 
It came not like the rousing tumult of the 
thunder, but like an avalanche from the 
hills; he fell under it with a groan of mortal 
agony ; there was nothing in heaven or earth 
to defend him from the misery of this sudden 
blow. All his schemes, all his endeavors, 
what were they good for now? 





BEAconsFretp.—Attention is directed to the 
attempts which are being made to restore the 
ancient church of Beaconsfield, in Bucks. The 
Beaconsfield churchyard contains the tomb of 
Edmund Waller; and within the church itself is 
a poor tablet in memory of Edmund Burke, 
whose remains are deposited beneath. It is a 
reproach to the country of Waller and Burke 
that no fitting memorial has yet been placed 
above their ashes. The church itself is in a half 








ruinous condition. Rymer’s inscription on the 
tomb of Waller is mouldering into illegibility. 
The Rev. John Gould, rector of Beaconsfield, 
has made an appeal in behalf of the edifice and 
its illustrious dead; and an ample fund will 
doubtless be raised. A committee has been 
formed for the purpose of carrying out Myr. 
Gould’s plan of restoring the church, and re- 
placing the monuments by others more worthy 
of their objects. — Builder. 
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GENTEEL 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
GENTEEL ECONOMY. 

Ir would be well for some of the more 
highly-waged of our operative classes to know 
what is sometimes done, in the way of eco- 
nomical living, by persons whom they regard 
as their superiors. It often happens that a 
clergyman, a medical man, a teacher, or 
some other person of the so-called middle 
classes, has lessincome than an artisan. We 
lately heard of active ministers of the Es- 
tablished Church of England living on eighty 
pounds a year. We know that there are 
Episcopalian ministers in Scotland — offici- 
ating chiefly amongst the gentry—on similar 
stipends. Were there an advertisement for 
instances of surgeons and country school- 
masters not realizing over a pound a week, 
we apprehend there would be an inpouring 
of answers like a spring-tide in the Severn 
or the Solway. Yet all of these people live 
with their families in a style notedly more 
elegant and sightly than do the generality 
of such of the working-people as enjoy equal 
or larger incomes. And not only this ; but 
they often contrive to educate their children, 
and bring them forward in life, in a way 
never dreamt of by the most highly salaried 
operatives. 

A remarkable instance of this has lately 
been revealed through a privately printed 
memoir of Mr. Thomas Tomson, advocate— 
an eminent legal antiquary, and the man to 
whom the public has been indebted for the 
arrangement of the national records of Scot- 
land. This gentleman, who was the inti- 
mate friend and associate of Jeffrey, Cock- 
burn, and all that set, sprung from a manse 
in Ayrshire, where the family income was 
£105 a year. The worthy clergyman not 
only gave his son Thomas the education re- 
quired for the Bar, and the means of paying 
his fees on passing advocate, but reared 
another son to his own profession ; besides 
whom there were other children to be pro- 
vided for. How such feats were accom- 
plished on sa small means, while all the time 
the usual hospitalities of a rural parsonage 
were maintained, surpasses conception ; yet 
we are assured they were performed, and the 
means were strictly no more than what is 
here stated; neither did the father of the 
family leave one shilling of debt. 

It will be of no use to try to make out 
this as a peculiar and rare case, or as de- 
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pending on conditions which only existed in 
a past age, for it is notorious that a very 
considerable proportion of the young men in 
both parts of the island, entering the legal 
profession, whether as barristers or solici- 
tors, as well as those destined for the pro- 
fession of the civil engineer, and for service 
in India, are the children of clergymen pos- 
sessed of incomes inferior to those enjoyed 
by many operatives. The present chief-jus- 
tice of England is one of the sons of such a 
clergyman; and many others could be 
pointed to, now occupying distinguished sit- 
uations in life. It is a marvel of no rare 
kind, to see an English clergyman sending 
his son, or sons, to Oxford, for an education, 
calling, while it lasts, for an outlay equal to 
the entire annual proceeds of the benefice. 
In these cases, of course, there must have 
been a saving during many years in order to 
meet the requirements of a few. 

How is it that persons of small income in 
the middle classes make such good and laud- 
able results out of their little means? There 
can rest no doubt that it is done only by 
great self-denial and frugality. The princi- 
ple at work is that of Genteel Economy. 
There are elegant tastes calling for gratifica- 
tion ; but they are quietly set aside. There 
is accomplishment that might adorn the sa- 
loons of the affluent ; but it is calmly, though 
perhaps with a sigh, condemned to waste its 
sweetness on the desert air. Scenes of pub- 
lic gayety are avoided, because they infer 
dresses that cannot be afforded. The friend 
is left uninvited, because the family ménage 
can scarcely show before a stranger. What 
is called a very quiet life—that is, a life 
without the excitement from society which is 
one of its necessaries—is submitted to with- 
out a murmur, but not without suffering— 
sometimes not without positively hurtful 
consequences. The daily experiences of 
tradesmen and servants are often of a more 
enviable kind. Can any thing be more affect- 
ing than a life in which so much that is 
needed, and that could be enjoyed, is dis- 
pensed with and postponed? We here see 
men and women to whom the future is more 
important than the present—to whom the 
intellectual is of more account than the ma- 
terial—the sentimental than the sensual— 
persons who, resigning themselves perhaps 
to a narrow and ungenerous lot, indulge the 





hope that their offspring will rise to some- 
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thing better, and for the realization of that ' 
hope are willing and ready to make great | 
sacrifices. If to make the future overrule 
the present, and to subordinate our own 
gratifications to those of some other person, 
is to advance in the scale of moral being, 
great praise is surely due to those who, from 
such motives, practice a genteel economy. 
Self-denial in such circumstances truly has 
in it that religious beauty which is only illu- 
sively associated with the self-denial of the 
ascetic. 

Amongst the hand-workers, there is often 
equal or superior means, but much seldomer 
the disposition to fashion the ways of a 
household to the attainment of some post- 
poned benefit. Nor is this wonderful, when 
we consider that the sense of such benefits 
is not so apt to be engendered in that class 
of minds. The intelligent member of the 
middle class sees what blessings attend re- 
fined life, when supported by sufficiency of 
means ; he strains for those blessings, ac- 
cordingly, for himself or his children. The 
artisan is shut out from contact with such 
things, and so far from hoping for, does not 
even think of them. Hence the so frequent 
and so sad spectacle of a ménage equally 
coarse and extravagant, luxury without 
comfort or refinement, and, what is more 
painful to look at, indulged in on the very 
brink of want and dependence. Till the 





sturdy operative shall be elevated by educa- 
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tion and circumstances to higher ideas of 
what is really worth straining for in life, he 
will continue to fall far behind the genteel 
poor in these respects. 

The Genteel Poor! name of pity and ridi- 
cule to many, a favorite theme of sarcasm 
among novelists and dramatists ever since 
modern fiction arose. And yet we do seri- 
ously believe that the genteel spirit is often 
not merely a softener of poverty, but a 
means of redemption from it. When the 
educated person of the middle classes is re- 
duced to pennilessness, as often happens in 
this variable world, what is it that keeps 
him from sinking into and being lost in the 
obscure multitude but this spirit? what but 
this gives him the desire to struggle again 
up the slippery slope of fortune? A gentle- 
man now in a very distinguished situation in 
life has assured us, that when he found him- 
self in his youth brought by the misfortunes 
of his family into association with the hum- 
bler class of people, it was alone the sense 
of the better sphere of life he had been in 
which inspired him with the industry and 
self-denial by which he has worked his way 
so far upward. And we can well believe it. 
It may be called by such names as pride and 
vanity; but if these names be rightly ap- 
plied, then we would assume and defend the 
position, that pride and vanity are things 
not without their use in our moral economy. 





The Table-Talk of Martin Luther. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Wm.’ Hazlitt, Esq. A 
New Edition. To which is added a Life of 
Martin Luther, by Alexander Chalmers. 
London: Bohn. 

Tue contents of this book were gathered from 
the mouth of Luther by his friends and disci- 
ples. They consist of notes of his discourses, 
of his opinions, in the freedom of private friend- 
ship, in his walks, during the performance of 
his clerical duties, and at,table. ‘‘ The report- 
ers,’’ says the preface, ‘‘ were brimful of zeal : 
whatever ‘the man of God’ uttered was forth- 
with entered on their tablets. They were with 
him at his uprising and his downlying; they 
looked over his shoulder as he read or wrote his 
letters (not very polite, by-the-by) : did he ut- 
ter an exclamation of pain or of pleasure, of 
joy or of sorrow, down it went; did he aspirate 
a thought above a breath, it was caught by the 
intent ear of one or other of the loiterers and 
committed to paper.’’ As for the table-talk so 
collected, the greater portion of it appears to us 


not worth preserving for its own intrinsic value, 
apart from the fame of the talker. Some have 
originality of thought, and all are marked by a 
certain power of expression characteristic of the 
man. It is acurious book, well worth reading. 
— Critic. ¥ 





Great Betts on Buoys.—A Suggestion. 
A correspondent of the Times says: ‘‘ Some 
means other than lighthouses should be devised 
to warn the poor mariner from impending de- 
struction. The lighthouse during a snow-storm 
is worthless. Why not try the effect of sound? 
Let these fatal sands (the Godwins) be thickly 
covered with buoys, and to each buoy let a lar, “ob 
sonorous bell be attach The clang of 1 
great bells set in motion’ by a tumultuous sea 
would almost awaken the Earl of Godwin him- 
self. Why, Sir, the chorus would be heard half 
across the Channel; and we should hear of no 
more vessels being engulfed in the Godwin 
Sands.’’ 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sm,—In the volume just issued of the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” appears a Memoir of Doctor Johnson, 
written by Mr. Macaulay, in such a palpable 
spirit of depreciation, and with such gross 
caricature, that I am induced, as a labor of 
love, to trespass somewhat largely upon your 
space, with the view of rescuing his memory 
from what I consider a great injustice. 

If the world would behold a lofty intellect 
in a low estate ; religious faith firm amidst 
severe trials, and independence of character 
and integrity of principle that no temptation 
could compromise, no necessity overcome ; 
self-respect proudly repelling scorn, and en- 
durance too haughty to complain ; a heart 
that never conceived an untruth, and a tongue 
that never told one ; deep love and devotion 
to God, and great benevolence to man ;—if 
the world would behold a picture so illustri- 
' ous, let it turn to the honorable and honored 
life of Samuel Johnson. 

With his once noble features seamed and 
scarred, and his herculean frame convulsed 
and shaken by an hereditary and a cruel 
disease ; with a constitutional morbid melan- 
choly that ever kept him trembling on the 
verge of insanity, and a perpetual dread of 
sinking at last into that most terrible of all 
human maladies ; with a defective sight, an 
awkward address, and miserably poor; in 
those evil days when 


** Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail.’’ 


were the scholar’s patrimony and the poet’s 
reward, was Samuel Jobnson, at two-and- 
twenty, cast upon this harsh world. 

As usher of a grammar school, humble de- 
pendent in the house of a country gentleman, 
schoolmaster of three scholars, and book- 
seller’s hack, he passed the first seven years 
of his literary life. It was not until 1738 
that he became favorably known to the pub- 
lic as an author. The May of that auspi- 
cious year for his future fame saw the publi- 
cation of his ‘‘ London.’’ The success of 
this noble poem was instantaneous and com- 
plete. Pope warmly praised it, and gener- 
ously did his best to serve the obscure au- 
thor, but failed in the attempt. 

Still doomed to task his over-wrought brain 
to keep the bailiffs from his person and the 





wolf from his door; meanly lodged, poorly 
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fed, and coarsely clad ; conscious of his pow- 
ers, and brooding over their niggardly re- 
ward, Johnson passed five more years of ill- 
requited mental toil. 

The death of the unhappy, self-willed 
Richard Savage once more awakened his 
best powers. They had been companions 
in misery; they had walked together the 
dark, deserted streets,— 

‘* Misfortunes, like the owl, avoid the light, 

The sons of care are always sons of night,’’ 
—hnngry, houseless, and penniless ; vowing, 
in their pauper-patriotism, to “* stand by their 
country! ’’ Though Savage was a profligate, 
and Johnson the reverse, the brilliant wit, 
engaging manners, and unmerited misfortunes 
of Savage had made Johnson his friend. No 
wonder, then, that he should remember him 
with affection and regret. 

His “ Life of Savage,’ though occasion- . 
ally touching with a too tender hand vices 
that deserve unqualified condemnation, gloss- 
ing over others, and magnifying into virtues 
small acts of impulsive benevolence, is on 
the whole a striking picture of the man in 
whom right and wrong, good and evil were 
so singularly combined. 

In 1749 he published “ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes.’’ In sonorous and stately 
verse the satiristshows that nothing man can 
acquire here is worth his coveting ; so fleet- 
ing is earthly happiness, so ephemeral is 
human fame! Yet he leaves him not in 
despair. His prophetic pen points heaven- 
ward, where “ celestial wisdom,’’ her peace 
here, and her reward hereafter, are only to 
be found. Sir Walter Scott declared that 
he never rose from the perusal of those two 
grand poems, ‘‘ London”’ and ‘* The Vanity 
of Human Wishes,” without feeling his 
mind refreshed and invigorated. 

The representation of Irene at Drury Lane 
Theatre, under the management of his old 
pupil, David Garrick, soon followed. Its 
just sentiments, beautiful imagery, and 
vigorous language, did not atone for its want 
of dramatic interest and stage effect. It was 
written on too classical a model to please the 
million : 

‘* Cold approbation gave the lingering bays; 

For those who durst not censure, scarce could 

praise.”’ 

It was played nine nights to frigid audi- 
ences, and then withdrawn. It is the only 
work of Johnson that ever brought him more 
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money than fame. It produced him three 
hundred pounds. 

‘The Rambler ”’ was his next publication. 
By the judicious few its eloquent and heart- 
stirring lessons of virtue and wisdom, and its 
occasional flashes of wit and humor, were 
greatly admired. In simplicity, elegance, 
variety, and in that exquisite faculty of por- 
trait-painting, 80 peculiar to Addison, it falls 
short of ‘* The Spectator.’? But in grardeur 
of expression, depth of thought, and sub- 
limity (always excepting the ‘‘ Vision of 
Mirza’’), it far excels that celebrated work. 
In a letter from Elizabeth Carter to Miss 
Highmore, dated April 23, 1752, in our 
possession, that most learned and excellent 
lady says: ‘‘I extremely honor the just 
indignation you express at the cold reception 
which has been given by a stupid, trifling, 
ungrateful world to ‘The Rambler.’ You 
may conclude, by my calling names in this 
courageous manner, that I am as zealous in 
the cause of this excellent paper as yourself. 
But we may both comfort ourselves that an 
author who has employed the noblest powers 
of genius and learning, the strongest force 
of understanding, the most beautiful orna- 
ments of eloquence in the service of virtue 
and religion, can never sink into oblivion, 
however he may be at present too little 
regarded.”” How gloriously, and to the 
very letter, has this noble prophecy been 
fulfilled ! 

Johnson, thanks to the unpatronized exer- 
tion of his powers, had established a lasting 
reputation. His writings had given ‘ ardor 
to virtue and confidence to truth.’? However 
highly public expectation had been raised by 
his long-promised Dictionary, it was more 
than realized when that marvel of research, 
learning, and industry was given to the 
world. He was by universal acclamation 
placed at the head of lexicographers and 
critics. Lord Chesterfield might have been 
honored with the dedication had he in the 
first instance condescended to lend a helping 
hand to a man of genius struggling hard 
with adversity. But this mock Mecaenas 
neglected the golden opportunity, and was 
indignantly spurned when, puff in hand, at 
the eleventh hour, he stooped to propitiate 
the poor poet. Disappointed and discon- 
certed, the supercilious peer returned to his 
vanities, his pimp, his parasite, and his 


*‘ The Idler ’? appeared in 1758, and then 
‘‘ Rasselas.’’ A sacred duty (he had lost 
his mother at the age of ninety, and had te 
pay the expense of her funeral) impelled him 
to write the latter. Never did the poet’s 
function assume a more sublime aspect, nor 
a ‘holier purpose awake his inspiration. 
What a paradise of good spirits was his 
chamber, made desolate by the loss of her 
whom he most loved! What a heaven of 
ministering angels assisting, encouraging, 
and crowning his labors!) Where was the 
imputed meanness of poverty at that august 
hour? With such celestial visitants it was 
an ennobling privilege to be poor! Non 
omnis moriar! Poverty had wrung from 
him “London,” “The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,”’ and ‘‘ The Rambler,” and another 
bright emanation was about to appear, in- 
spired by a nobler motive, filial piety. Non 
omnis moriar! Beyond the gates of death 
are the portals of immortality. 

Johnson had now all but reached the sum- 
mit ‘‘ where fame’s proud temple shines 
afar.”’ He had been honored by his sover- 
eign with an unexpected interview, and had 
received from him a compliment as graceful 
as it was just. The University of Oxford 
presented him with a Doctor’s degree. 
The Royal Academy conferred upon him a 
Professorship, and with the public he was 
the observed of all observers; not, as his 
caricaturists say, for the eccentricity of his 
personal appearance and manners, but for 
the splendor of his talents and the dignity 
of his character. He, too, was the leading 
luminary of a literary club, that reckoned 
among its members Burke, Wyndham, 
Langton, Reynolds, Sir William Jones, 
Gibbon, Beauclerk, Goldsmith, and Gar- 
rick; where the ‘talk’? might have ri- 
valled those ‘* wars of wit ’’ that have made 
the ‘* Mermaid,’’ the ‘‘ Falcon,’’ and the 
‘* Devil’? (O, that Apollo room where Ben 
Jonson presided!) the taverns for all time ; 
where, as Shakerly Marmion said— 

‘The boon Delphic God 

Drinks sack and keeps his Bacchanalia, 

And has his incense and his altars smoking, 

And speaks in sparkling prophecies ;’’ 
and in intellectual gladiatorship have com- 
pared with those ‘‘ combats of the tongue ” 
that have immortalized Wil/’s and Button’s. 
Such an association of intellect, where 





player. 





worldly distinctions are unknown, where 
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rank lays down its state, and genius forgets 
the inequalities of fortune, is a degree of 
human happiness not often attained. 
Literature, that found Johnson poor, had 
kept him so. What owed he to the world 
that owed him so much? For ‘ London,”’ 
ten guineas; for ‘‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” fifteen; for the ‘ Dictionary,” 
fifteen hundred guineas ; for ‘ Irene,’’ three 
hundred pounds; for ‘‘ Rasselas,’’ one hun- 
dred pounds; some ‘large (?) subscrip- 
tions’’ for his promised edition of Shaks- 
peare; a few pounds for the “Life of 
Savage; ’’ and for ‘‘ The Rambler’’ as many 
shillings as the publisher could afford him 
out: of not quite one thousand weekly two- 
pences for two unthankful years ; sums that 
had but barely provided for the day that 
was passing! In the year 1762, his invalu- 
able contributions to literature were tardily 
rewarded with a pension of three hundred a 
ear. 
‘ His long delayed edition of Shakspeare 
at length appeared, provoked, as it is good- 
naturedly said, by the sarcastic question of 
Churchill— 


*¢ He for subscribers baits his hook, 


And takes their cash—but where’s the book? ’’ 


It certainly ‘‘ added nothing to the fame of 
his abilities and learning.”” The preface, 
however, is ample and luminous. It says 
nearly all that can be said of Shakspeare. 
It is the rich mine whence succeeding editors 
have extracted their critical gold, and is one 
of the finest specimens of prose writing in 
any language. 

A still brighter day was now dawning upon 
him. In 1765 began that celebrated friend- 
ship between the Thrales and Johnson which 
continued uninterrupted for a period of about 
sixteen years. This friendship opened to him 
an entirely new scene, that sweetest of social 
amenities, an elegant, a hospitable, and happy 
home. A liberal table, a handsome equipage, 
a well-selected library, pure air, and the 
choicest society, were now at his command. 
On both sides the advantages were reciprocal. 
The household at Streatham acquired a liter- 
ary celebrity by the presence of Johnson, 
and entertained a succession of illustrious 
guests, drawn thither by the charms of his 
conversation, such as it had never seen before, 
and such as England is not likely soon to see 
again. In the company of his kind friends, 
whose chief study was to anticipate his wants 
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and wishes, he made several pleasant provin- 
cial tours, and once he paid with them a visit 
to Paris. 

It was during this green and sunny interval 
of Johnson’s drudging, dreary life, that he 
produced his crowning work, the ‘‘ Lives of 
the Poets.’’ The curious anecdotes that he 
had treasured up in his memory, his exten- 
sive and multifarious reading, the biographical 
and+analytical turn of his mind, his love of 
comparative criticism, and his profound 
knowledge of human character, well qualified 
him for the arduous task. He undertook it 
readily, and performed it con amore. His 
time was his own. He had no pecuniary or 
domestic anxieties. He was neither hurried 
nor harassed. ‘‘ Easy writing,” said Sheridan, 
‘* is deuced hard reading.’’ Upon this work 
Johnson bestowed his best pains. He selected 
every word (and always the right one) with 
critical care, and elaborated every sentence 
into force and clearness. We have good evi- 
dence of this, for the printer’s proof-sheets of 
the majority of the Lives, with many hundred 
corrections and additions in Johnson’s auto- 
graph (precious relics!) are now before us. 
Among “ flowers of all hues,” it is difficult 
to select one of more grace and beauty than 
another. The ingenious and original analysis 
of Cowley, and the fine comparison between 
Dryden and Pope, are among the very 
choicest in the garland. 

The death of Thrale threw Johnson back 
again on his solitude and resources. The 
wealthy, weak-minded widow began to look 
coldly upon him, and when he gently remon- 
strated, she was petulant and perverse. His 
rusty suit of sober brown, black worsted or 
cotton stockings, unbuttoned vest, ungartered 
hose, unbuckled shoes, and uncombed Gorgon 
wig (which she was in continual fear he would 
set fire to when he lighted himself to bed), sud- 
denly became intolerable in her altered view of 
the philosopher. She had fallen in love with 
one Piozzi, her daughter’s Italian music mas- 
ter. This is the delicate dame whose olfac- 
tory nerves sickened at the savory aroma of 
roast goose (how feelingly did Johnson re- 
buke her fine ladyship’s affectation!) be- 
cause, forsooth, it scented the whole house! 
and could yet endure the breath of a foreign 
fiddler, puffing into her too willing ear 
his amorous palaver! ‘‘It shakes the sides 
of splenetic disdain’ to see the Fanfaron 
supplanting the Philosopher. A chapter read 
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from the Greek Testament, and a valedictory 
prayer, during the delivery of which his great 
heart had well-nigh burst with emotion, 
solemnized his final leave-taking of the li- 
brary, and he quitted his once happy home 
forever. 

The miserably deluded woman married her 
musician, and fled from universal reproach 
to a more congenial clime, where such an 
act, that 

** takes off the rose 

From the fair forehead of an innocent love,’’ 
would pass unreproved. 

Johnson’s journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland, in the autumn of 1773, with 
Boswell, produced his celebrated book upon 
that subject. He described accurately and 
vividly what he saw. Naked craggy rocks, 
watery wastes, black moors, boiling torrents 
pouring down the steep sides of lofty hills, 
bogs, mists, wild scenery, and a people as 
wild! He beheld beauty and refinement, 
partook of elegant hospitality, joined in plea- 
sant talk, and was welcomed with national 
dances, music, and songs, amidst mountain 
solitudes, beating billows, and the howling 
storm. He explored venerable abbeys that 
time had gently touched with a sublimer 
beauty ; stood reflective and sad before sacred 
ruins charred and blackened by the fiery 
torch of the destroyer; visited the lonely 
cemeteries of the ancient Scottish kings ; and 
mourned over the desecrated monuments of 
saints and warriors, marble altars ignomin- 
iously thrown down, and chapels converted 
into cowhouses! He slept in a fine bed 
beneath which purled a miry puddle. He 
entered a cottage where a witch’s-like caul- 
dron hung over a blazing peat fire, the 
thick smoke from which wreathed through a 
hole in the roof, and saw a Highland ogress, 
black as Lungs in The Alchemist making 
ether, stirring up the boiling broth! He 
counted but few chimneys, and still fewer 
trees. He described not, as fertile, a patch 
of land where an ear of corn never ripened 
and a blade of grass never grew ; he mistook 
not illiberal sectarianism and shallow pedan- 
try for religion and learning ; nor (even ‘‘ in 
the dark! ’’) an air profusely impregnated 


with physical abominations for the fragrance | / 


of orange groves. He approved not, for 
civility’s sake, the murder of an archbishop, 
nor the sale of a king; nor did he palliate a 
bribe blackened by the smoke of treason. 


‘¢T should have died for shame, 

To see my king before his subjects stand, 
And at the bar hold up his royal hand.”’ 
The travelling dress of Johnson during 
this journey was a large, loose horseman’s 
coat, with huge buttons ; high top boots, with 
long straps; quickset-hedge bushy wig, that 
comb and brush had seldom disturbed, but 
now carefully dressed and curled; a low- 
crowned hat, with its broad sides turned up, 
and a club worthy of Caliban ! 
For writing this book he was abundantly 
abused by a clique of malignant dunces,— 
‘* Sons of a day ! just buoyant on the flood, 
Then number’d with the puppies in the mud.”’ 
Among the enlightened many who greatly 
admired it was Lord Mansfield. 
As a pamphleteer Johnson ranks com- 
paratively low. His affluent and capacious 
mind stooped with an awkward grace to 
vulgar politics. In its foul waters he incon- 
siderately took a plunge ; but 
*¢ He bears no tokens of the sabler streams, 


And mounts far off among the swans of 
Thames.’? 


He did not, like Burke, 
‘*To party give up what was meant for man- 
kind.’? 


His sermons—cold, moral manuals, as the 
common cant of Puritanism would call them 
—may be read with instruction. He never 
hurled anathemas, he never blurted jests at 
the Romish Church. His own religion 
whispered its warning against intolerance, 
and his heart taught him Christian charity. 
His translations and smaller poems are lively 
and elegant, and his prologues excellent. 
That celebrated one, spoken by Garrick at 
the opening of Drury-lane Theatre, 1747, is, 
after Pope’s sublime one to Cato, the finest 
in our language. 

‘* Haud imitatores servum pecus!”? John- 
son has a host of imitators, but none of them 
have caught even the manner, much less 
reached the matter of the master. Dinarbas, 
a so-called continuation of Rasselas (!!), is, 
perhaps, the most respectable failure. It 
has the nodosities of the oak without its 
strength, the contortions of the sibyl without 
her inspiration. . 

We may not penetrate the secret chamber, 
and exhibit Johnson in the solemn duty of 
adoration and prayer. His piety was deep 
and fervent ; his love to God passionate and 
profound. His were the devout, humble 
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breathings of a broken and a contrite heart, 
alternately cheered by divine hope, and 
clouded and depressed by the doubts and 
fears of a morbid melancholy. His prayer, 
on receiving the Holy Sacrament for the last 
time, which, in his own autograph, we are 
now looking upon with an emotion ‘ too 
deep for tears,’’ is tremulously written, and 
shows that his departure was nigh. ~ 

His life had been a “long disease.’’ 
Asthma and dropsy had greatly reduced 
him; when, in June, 1783, a paralytic 
stroke shattered his fast sinking frame, but 
left uninjured his mind. ‘‘ Every misery 
missed is a mercy.’”” We know what Addi- 
son said of Swift’s lost intellect ; would not 
Johnson’s, too, have been as melancholy a 
spectacle? A southern climate was recom- 
mended ; but how was the expense of travel 
to be provided for? Lord Thurlow gener- 
ously interfered to procure an addition to 
his pension; and, if that boon should be 
denied, he offered to supply what might be 
wanted from his own purse. The monarch 
and his ministers were not to be moved. 
The Pension List groaned under the enor- 
mous weight of German pauperism. His 
alarming symptoms having somewhat sub- 
sided, Johnson grew more composed. He 
wrote an affecting and eloquent letter to 
Lord Thurlow, full of thanks, gratitude, 
and resignation. 

The time was now fast approaching when 
this great and good man was to pass away 
from earth to heaven. His legs were too 
weak to support his weight, he breathed 
with difficulty, and his cough was incessant. 
From a constitutional malady, but more 
from a devout sense of his own unworthi- 
ness, he had always contemplated death with 
terror. (It was not the mercy of God that 
he doubted, it was himself. Yet when the 
long-dreaded hour at last drew nigh, the 
Great Spirit, whom he had so zealously and 
reverently served, henignantly sustained him, 
and his death was as calm and as grand as 
that of Socrates, brightened with a higher 
hope. What vast affections and generous 
sympathies; what a treasury of knowledge; 
what a mighty intellect died with that noble 
heartand brain! Onthe 13th of December, 
1784, having completed his seventy-fifth 
year, he breathed his last. Laudanum had 
been offered him to soothe his pain, but he 
refused it, desiring, as he said, to ** meet his 
Maker with his mind unclouded.”’ ; 
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He was followed to the grave by the 
choicest of his surviving friends. He sleeps 
among the illustrious dead in Westminster 
Abbey. His statue my down upon us 
majestically in St. Paul’s. 

But for Boswell we should know little 
about Johnson’s personal appearances, man- 
ners, and conversation. Thanks to that 
faithful limner who portrayed his hero with 
such wondrous verisimilitude, and recorded 
by the midnight lamp his eloquence during 


‘the past day, for a portrait so life-like and 


speaking. We see Johnson in his highest 
mood and (‘good old Homer sometimes 
nods ’’) in his lowest; in his happiest and in 
hissaddest hours. Webehold him haughty, 
dogmatical, contemptuous, and overbearing; 
but the true and bright side of his character 
soon shines full upon us, and we love him 
for his social virtues, convivial humor (lemon 
in hand, ‘‘ Who’s for Poonch?’’), gracious 
condescension, and melting charity. Sub- 
jected as he was to the provoking intrusion 
of purse-proud ignorance and vulgar curi- 
osity, and knowing that 


** No creature smarts so little as a fool,”’ 


can we,wonder that he should repulse them 
with impatience, and set them down without 
ceremony? Even the painter himself (‘ im- 
pertinent mixture of busy and idle! ’’) often 
meets with a rough rebuff. The fly that 
buzzed round Uncle Toby’s nose was not a 
more ingenious tormentor than Bozzy, when 
the fussy, fumy, officious, interrogatorial, 
and fidgetty fit came over him. Then would 
Johnson brush him off, sometimes with a rod 
of birch, and sometimes with one of feathers. 
For twenty years he contributed, by his 
lively conversation and agreeable manners, 
to smooth the rugged, downward path of the 
philosopher’s painful pilgrimage. He in- 
curred the displeasure of a morose father for 
‘* going over Scotland with a brute”? (John- 
son!), and forfeited forensic fame, fees, and 
connubial quietude— 

** To lose no drop of that immortal man :”’ 
a saying of Garrick, in allusion to his own 
intense admiration of Shakspeare. 

Johnson held friendship sacred : 

‘* Friendship, peculiar boon of heaven, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied.”’ 

Savage, Collins, Goldsmith, Garrick, and 

the good Gilbert Walmésley were dear to 
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him ; and, in affectionate remembrance, he 
has thrown garlands upon their tombs. And 
when his own last hour came, Wyndham 
smoothed his dying pillow, and cheered his 
departing spirit with the holiest consolations, 
while the mingled tears of Burke and Rey- 
nolds told how truly they loved him. 

Nor less sacred was his humanity. His 
dark, dismal house afforded a home, and his 
frugal table furnished a meal for the afflicted, 
the friendless, and the poor. His unostenta- 
tious charity gathered round him a motley 
group of dependents, male and female, whom 
he lodged and fed,—his negro servant, 
Frank, the blind virago, Mrs. Williams, 
who in her frequent fits of passion would 
drive him from her presence, ‘‘ Polly,’’ Mrs. 
Desmoulins, and her daughter (small bitsof 
gentility ‘* tumbled into decay! ’’), and the 
adust little Doctor Levet. Levet, ‘* well- 
tried through many a varying year,’’ we tell 
you, Mr. Macaulay, was no quack. He 
possessed ‘‘ the power of art without the 
show.”? His humble practice was among 
the poorest of the poor : 


‘¢In misery’s darkest caverns known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, + 
Where hopeless anguish pour’d his groan, 

And lonely want retir’d to die,’? 
Shall he then be pilloried in your page be- 
cause he ‘* bled and dosed coal-heavers and 
hackney-coachmen?’’ On one sad morning 
his accustomed chair at the breakfast table 
was vacant. Johnson inquired the cause, 
and when told that the unassuming and aged 
man had during the night passed away in 
peace, he melted into tears! Elegiac poetry 
can hardly furnish, for simple, homely 
pathos, a finer specimen than Johnson’s 
Lament for his old and attached friend. 

His readiness to assist misfortune is well 
known. He appealed to the sympathy of 
one British audience in behalf of Milton’s 
grand-daughter, then old and poor: and he 
propitiated another to reverse an unjust 
sentence on a play (The Word to the Wise), 

‘* Which public rage, 

Or right or wrong, once hooted from the stage,”’ 
that the author’s widow might benefit there- 
by. He undertook the painful task of writ- 
ing Dr. Dodd’s petition to the King, and 
Mrs. Dodd’s to the Queen, for pardon; and 
he composed the sermon that the unhappy 
culprit preached to his fellow prisoners 
shortly before his execution. 


As a perfect master of colloquial eloquenc® 
Johnson: stands unrivalled. Whatever the 
topic of discourse, he treated it with such 
originality of thought, acuteness, and felicity 
of illustration, anticipating almost every ar- 
gument, and answering almost every objec- 
tion, that he left little to be added pro or con. 
When the sacred truths of religion were the 
subject, he was grave and reyerent; when 
philosophy and morals, he was luminous and 
profound. Cumberland says— 

‘The pun that Burke encourag’d, Johnson 

spurn’d.’? 

This is not exactly true. We could point 
out more than one occasion when Johnson 
perpetrated pun after pun to a party of 
ladies, among whom were two rather precise 
specimens of blue-stockingship, Elizabeth 
Carter and Hannah More. His wit and 
humor, his vast fund of anecdote, and exten- 
sive knowledge of men and manners, made 
him highly entertaining. He would, but 
that rarely, even defend a fallacy, in order 
to show his powers of argumentation; and 
when he preluded his reply with an ‘‘As to 
that, Sir,” or some such equivocal phrase, 
Garrick, who was ever wickedly on the 
watch to catch his old master tripping, 
would laughingly exclaim, ‘‘ Now he is con- 
sidering which side he shall take!’’ It was 
no ordinary charm that, night after night, 
and year after year, attracted and detained, 
unwearied, and often until a late hour, the 
glorious galaxy of intellect that hung upon 
his eloquence. Where was his imputed 
‘‘ ferocity,”? when rank, accomplishments, 
and feminine beauty fondly pressed round 
him to hear and treasure up in their memory 
every word of wit and wisdom that fell from 
his lips? They might, under the enchanter’s 
spell, have admired the sage; but would 
they, could they, but for some more endear- 
ing quality than eloquence, have loved, rey- 
erenced, and (as did the excellent Fanny 
Burney) mourned him as a father? 

Johnson’s wife has been unmercifully cari- 
catured by Mr. Macaulay, Garrick, who in 
his school-boy days had often taken a sly peep 
through the key-hole of her chamber-door, 
was wont, in after years, to entertain (sub 
rosa) his laughing friends with ludicrous im- 
itations of the ‘‘ tumultuous and awkward 
fondness ’’ of the Doctor for his Dulcinea. 





But Percy, an unimpeachable authority, 
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warns us that Garrick’s account should be 


read with great abatement. Might not the 
* little mimic’ (these are not our words, 
but Mr. Macaulay’s, for we love dearly 
dainty Davy!) who had grown rich “‘ by re- 
peating with grimaces and gesticulations 
what wiser men had written,’’—might not 
the “‘ monkey-like impertinence of the pupil ” 
(Macaulay again!) have exaggerated, for 
stage effect, the picture? Vain and plain 
as she was, with her face ‘‘ painted half an 
inch thick ’’—with all her “‘ provincial airs 
and graces ’’—this “‘ silly, affected old wo- 
man,”’ this ‘‘ tawdy, painted grandmother,” 
dressed ‘‘in gaudy colors” (how gallantly 
Mr. Macaulay bethumps the poor old lady 
with hard names !) was his only solace through 
many long years of toil, sickness, and sor- 
row. Ile submitted to her opinion, and was 
ever gratified with her praise. After a few 
numbers of ‘‘ The Rambler ”’ were published, 
Dr. Johnson showed several of them to his 
wife, in whose taste and judgment he had 
great confidence. ‘‘I thought very well of 
you before,” said she, ‘‘ but I did not im- 
agine you could have written any thing equal 
to this.’’—*‘ Distant praise,’’ continues Bos- 
well, ‘‘ from whatever quarter, is not so de- 
lightful as that of a wife whom a man loves 
and esteems ; her approbation may be said to 
come home to his bosom, and, being so near, 
its effect is most sensible and permanent. 
If every dell in her cheek was to the Doctor 
a dimple—if in his opaque vision she was 
beautiful ‘‘as the Gunnings, and witty as 
Lady Mary,”’ what need of all this scandal and 
scurrility? Herdeath deeply distressed him ; 
for many years he remembered her in his 
_ prayers, and to the last he never mentioned 
her name without a sigh. How mealy- 
mouthed and merciful is Mr. Macaulay, 
when speaking of Addison’s wife, that 
haughty, heartless, arrogant shrew! But 
then she was a lady of quality. 

With the same charitable pleasantry Mr. 
- Macaulay expatiates upon Johnson’s infirmi- 
ties. His coughings, gruntings, gesticula- 
tions, grimaces, blinkings, twitchings, mut- 
terings, puffings, rollings, and‘ involuntary 
ejaculations, are facetiously set forth; and 
his violence of temper, frequent rudensss, 
occasional ferocity, strange starts and strange 
growls, are chronicled with apparent glee. 
He describes him as dressing like a scare- 
crow, and eating like a cormorant ; as tear- 
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ing his meat like a tiger, and swallowing his 
tea in oceans ; as gorging with such violence 
that his veins swelled, and the moisture broke 
out on his forehead—adding that, ‘‘ even to 
the last end of his life, and even at the tables 
of the great, the sight of food affected him as 
it affects wild beasts and birds of prey.” 
‘* His school-room resembled an ogre’s den.” 
Then the many hard shifts that pinching 
poverty imposed upon his proud spirit are 
picturesquely paraded. The dens in which 
he had generally lodged; his pawning his 
best coat to enable him to dine on tripe at a 
cookshop under ground, where he could 
wipe his hands, after the greasy meal, on the 
back of a Newfoundland dog—his love of a 
stale hare and a meat pie made with rancid 
batter—his sixpennyworth of meat and a 
pennyworth of bread, at an alehouse in 
Drury-lane—and his coarse refections in sub- 
terraneous beefshops, come trippingly off the 
tongue. 

Johnson, confessedly, was far too fond of 
creature-comforts. His appetite was great, 
perhaps greedy, but not gross. He loved 
savory tid-bits, and knew what sort of 
dishes should compose a dinner ‘‘ to be asked 
to,’’ quite as well as the most polite diner- 
out of the silver-fork school. Wilkes (with 
whom he all but refused to sit down at Dilly 
the bookseller’s dinner-table) practised so 
successfully upon this besetting sin, by ax 
siduously helping him to every dainty, that 
he mollified and won over the philosopher. 
To the ‘‘ swelling veins,’’ and the forehead 
‘all glittering with ungodly dew,’’ John- 
son, alas! must plead guilty. But the 
legend of the “tiger” and the ‘ wild 
beasts and birds of prey,’’ &c., are mere 
phantasies proceeding from the ‘ heat-op- 
pressed brain” of Mr. T. Babington Ma- 
caulay. 

Johnson (according to the same candid 
biographer) had occasionally recourse to 
blows.’ We know his extreme. sensitivenéss 
under insult. As early as 1738 he had pro 
claimed it to the world : 

** Of all the griefs that harrass the distress’d, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ; 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous 

heart, 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the 

dart.’’ 
He felled with a huge folio the recreant 
Osborne; he gave a friendly hint to Sam 
Foote that a sound drubbing awaited him if 
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the said Sam should perform his promise to 
the public by caricaturing him on the stage ; 
and he invested a shilling in the purchase of 
astout cudgel for the broad shoulders of 
Macpherson, should that impudent impostor 
proceed (as he threatened) to personal vio- 
lence. Garrick said of Johnson, when he 
produced his Dictionary (alluding to the 
French Academicians, who had produced 
theirs) ,— 

“He has beat forty French, and he’ll beat forty 

more,”” 

which, we presume, is Mr. Macaulay’s au- 
thority for Johnson’s pugnacity. 

In criticising the works of Johnson, Mr. 
Macaulay is ready with his censure and re- 
luctant with his praise. The Doctor was a 
“wretched .etymologist.”” The ‘ Life of 
Savage ’’ ‘* is deficient in ease and variety.”’ 
The fall of Wolsey, in “‘ The Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes,” ‘‘ is feeble’? when compared 
to that of Sejanus in Juvenal; and in the 
concluding passage ‘‘ the Christian moralist 
has fallen decidedly short of the sublimity 
of his Pagan model.’ He had not ‘ the 
slightest notion of what blank verse should 
be;’’ hence his Jrene is ‘‘ five acts of mo- 
notonous declamation.’’ ‘‘Anallusion to his 
‘Rambler’ or his‘ Idler’ is not readily ap- 
preciated in literary circles.’ The plan of 
“Rasselas’’ ‘* might seem to invite severe 
criticism.’’ It is full of anachronisms, and its 
fame ‘* has grown somewhat dim.’’ Then his 
Shakspeare, ‘‘ it would be difficult to name 
amore slovenly or more worthless edition of 
any great classic.’’ The preface “is not in 
his best manner.’’ In speaking of John- 
son’s criticisms in the ‘* Lives of the Poets,”’ 
Mr. Macaulay, ‘‘the brilliant essayist ”’ 
and the ‘‘ great historian,’’ accidentally 
stumbles on a truth. Johnson’s ‘ very 
worst judgments,’’ he says, ‘* mean some- 
thing, a praise to which much of what is 
called criticiem in our time has no preten- 
sions,”? 

How such a grotesque visitor as Johnson 
would have been received at Holland House 
in its palmy days is a question. ‘The ‘* most 
admired disorder’? of his wig would have 
exhibited a ludicrous contrast to the well- 
curled Brutus of the Bard of Hope, and his 
broad brown skirts, black stockings, and 
canoes of shoes, would have made the dove- 
tailed, claret-colored coat, silk hose, and 
polished patent pumps of Tom Littie’s dapper 
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little editor ‘‘ stick fiery off indeed! ’’ The 
sweet singer of ‘‘ Memory ’’ would have cor- 
dially welcomed him, wig and all; for in 
his early days he had knocked at the door 
of the sage in order to get a sight of him, 
but ran away, lacking courage to face the 
‘‘bear in his den.’? Mine hostess might 
have just endured him, and the good-natured 
host have possibly invited him to stay all 
night. In which case, having perhaps occa- 
sion to write to ‘ Polly,” he might some- 
what presumptuously have dated his epistle 
from ‘‘ Holland House,’’ as Mr. Macaulay 
(when he dined and slept at the palace of 
his Sovereign) addressed an electioneering 
missive to his Scotch constituents from 
‘* Windsor Castle ! ”’ 

With Mr. Macaulay “ the lines have fal- 
len in pleasant places.’’ He did not, like 
Johnson, come up to London with only 
‘* three-pence halfpenny’’ in his pocket. 
He was not quizzed at college ‘‘ for the holes 
in his shoes,’’ or laughed at for his tattered 
gown and dirty linen. He never signed 
‘‘ Impransus,”’ ‘* gorged in alamode beef- 
shops,”’ or ‘* puffed and blowed over a tripe 
dinner, greedily gobbled up.’’ He was never 
carried to sponging-houses, and never had his 
plate of meat brought to him behind a 
screen, because his clothes were too shabby 
to entitle him to sit at the same table with a 
purse-proud publisher and his prouder pat- 
ron. Too much prosperity has, we fear, 
*‘been the spoil” of Mr. Macaulay. It 
would seem to have deadened his sympathies, 
we hope it has not hardened his heart. 
Having held up Johnson and his infirmities 
to the gaze of fools, and tried his works by 
the standard of hypercriticism, he concludes 
his strange memoir by pronouncing him 
(how provokingly patronizing!) ‘both a 
great and a good man.” 

Pictured on our walls and preserved in our 
portfolios, the familiar ‘true efligie’’ of 
Johnson still lives among us. His works are 
the staple of every well-selected library, and 
bring instruction and delight to our thought- 
ful hours. Every scrap of paper with hig 
autograph, every book from his ‘‘ garret,”” 
are treasured up as valued relics in public 
museums and in private cabinets. The very 
hair purloined by the ‘‘ broom-gentleman ”’ 
from his old hearth broom becomes a prize ! 
The meanest roof, the humblest localities, 





gather glory from the genius that once irra- 
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diated them; we ardently seek and fondly 
trace them through all their darkness and 
obscurity, and regard them with as true a 
devotion as does the pilgrim the holy shrine 
to which, after his perils by land and by sea, 
he offers his adoration. Hence the walks 
that Johnson frequented, and the houses in 
which he dwelt, are still pointed out to the 
curiousinquirer. In every home enlightened 
by literature, dignified by virtue, and sancti- 
fied by religion, his name is cherished as a 
household word. St. John’s venerable gate 
shall endure when its last crumbling stone 
lies level with the ground, and Sylvanus 
Urban, who for more than a century has 
lived upon his fame, shall, embalmed by his 
memory, never die. 

Johnson was deeply impressed with this 
important truth, that where much has been 
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given much will be required. Of the Eter- 
nal nothing is independent. Genius, there- 
fore, is but a divine emanation benignantly 
vouchsafed to man, for the proper use of 
which he is awfully responsible. At that 
retributive tribunal before which the loftiest 
and the lowliest intellect must one day ap- 
pear, the results even of Johnson’s genius 
may be found to have fallen short of the 
divine requirement. From this high argu- 
ment we retreat with humility. Johnson has 
written enough for the instruction of man- 
kind, and if mankind remain unimproved, it 
is not because the master has failed to employ 
his ‘‘ talent,’’ but that the soil in which 
dropped its immortal seed was thankless and 
barren. G. D. 
Canonsury, Jan. 12th. 





Lorp’s Day 1n Cu1na.—There is one pas- 
sage in one of the official letters of Admiral 
Seymour in reference to the late proceedings at 
Canton, which is worthy of notice: 

In addressing Sir John Bowring, our Pleni- 
potentiary to China, on the 26th of October, the 
gallant Admiral writes: ‘‘ To-day, being Sun- 
day, is kept as a day of rest. I propose resum- 
ing offensive operations to-morrow.’’ 

In another communication of the Chinese 
Governor, Yeh, we rejoice to read the following 
curious testimony to the observance of the 
Lord’s day by the British: ‘‘ Furthermore, 
your honorable nation has hitherto reverenced 
the spirits in heaven and the Sabbath-day.”’ 
We trust that all our naval and military officers, 
as well as our civilians, may thus learn the im- 
portance of maintaining a Christian character 
in the eyes of a heathen. It was one of the 
heaviest national sins ever charged against the 
Jews by the prophets, speaking in the name of 
the Most High, that through their conduct the 
Lord’s name was blasphemed among the 
heathen. 
to remember, when he leaves his native land, 
and especially when placed amongst idolators, 
that a responsibility attaches to his own per- 
sonal conduct, which he will do well to ponder. 
—Record. 





First Impresstons or A RarRroap.—Dr. 
Duff, speaking of the railroads that have re- 
cently been constructed from Calcutta, says that 
some of the old, incredulous Brahmins in Ben- 


gal, when persuaded to be eye-witnesses, have 
been seen knocking their foreheads in a sort of 
agony, and exclaiming, as the mighty train 
rolled swiftly along, that Indir himself, their 
god _ the firmament, had no such carriage as 
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THe Pxoto-GALVANOGRAPHIO Process OF 
Enaravina.—Light and electricity have been 
put into harness by Mr. Paul Pretsch, lately 
the manager of the Imperial Austrian Printing 
Office at Vienna, and trained to perform the 
united functions of the artist-draughtsman and 
engraver. The first steps of this photo-galvano- 
graphic process are similar to those adopted by 
the glass-plate photographer. The operator 
coats a glass plate with a gelatinous solution, 
suitably prepared with chemical ingredients 
sensitive to light. These compounds form the 
coating material, which is allowed to dry upon 
the glass or other plate which is coated with it. 
When dry, the coated plate is exposed to the 
light in a copying frame, in contact with the 
print or drawing which is to be copied. After 
exposure, the plate exhibits a faint picture on 
the smooth surface of the sensitive coating, and 
it is washed with certain solutions, when the 
whole image comes out in relief, whilst the tints 
of the original are still maintained. When suf- 
ficiently developed, this relievo plate is dried 
and moulded. The mould is prepared for elec- 
tric conduction, placed in the electrotype bat- 
tery, producing a thin copper-plate or matrix, 
which is used for producing finally the intaglio 
printing plate. With this printing process 
there is no fear of fading, as the plate impres- 
sions are in ink, and the attention of an ordi- 
nary printer suffices to keep the pictures to the 
proper color. We have seen some remarkable 
specimens, especially from Gothic buildings, 
and look for great things from the process. 
The Company, amongst other works, propose to 
publish, from photographic originals, ‘The 
Cathedral Antiquities of the British Empire ;”’ 
—the plates to be engraved by the Company’s 
patent process, on a scale of great magnificence. 


| —Builder. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH.—THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 


Unpzr the roof of a widowed mother, 
Miss Mowlem lived humbly at St. Swithin’s- 
on-Sea. In the spring of the year 1844, 
the heart of Miss Mowlem’s widowed mother 
was gladdened in the closing years of life by 
asmall legacy. Turning over in her mind 
the various uses to which the money might 
be put, the discreet old lady finally decided 
on investing it in furniture, on fitting up the 
first floor and the second floor of her house in 
the best taste, and on hanging a card in the 
parlor window to inform the public that she 
had furnished apartments to let. By the 
summer the apartments were ready, and 
the card was put up. It had hardly been 
exhibited a week before a dignified person- 
age in black applied to look at the rooms, 
expressed himself as satisfied with their ap- 
pearance, and engaged them for a month 
certain, for a newly-married lady and gentle- 
man, who might be expected to take pos- 
session in a few days. The dignified person- 
age in black was Captain Treverton’s servant, 
and the lady and gentleman, who arrived in 
due time to take possession, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Frankland. 

The maternal interest which Mrs. Mowlem 
felt in her youthful first lodgers was neces- 
sarily vivid in its nature ; but it was apathy 
itself compared to the sentimental interest 
which her daughter took in observing the 
manners and customs of the lady and gentle- 
man in their capacity of bride and bride- 
groom. From the moment when Mr. and 
Mrs. Frankland entered the house, Miss 
Mowlem began to study them with all the 
ardor of an industrious scholar who attacks 
a new branch of knowledge. At every spare 
moment of the day, this industrious and in- 
quisitive young lady occupied herself in 
stealing up-stairs to collect observations, and 
in running down-stairs to communicate them 
to her mother. By the time the married 
couple had been in the house a week, Miss 
Mowlem had made such good use of her 
eyes, ears, and opportunities that she could 
have written a seven days’ diary of the 
lives of Mr. and Mrs. Frankland, with the 
truth and minuteness of Mr. Samuel Pepys 
himself, 

But, learn as much as we may, the longer 
we live the more information there is to 
acquire. Seven days’ patient accumulation 
of facts in connection with the honeymoon 





had not placed Miss Mowlem beyond the 
reach of further discoveries. On the morning 
of the eighth day, after bringing down the 
breakfast tray, this observant spinster stole 
up-stairs again, according to custom, to drink 
at the spring of knowledge through the key- 
hole channel of the drawing-room door. 
After an absence of five minutes she de- 
scended to the kitchen, breathless with ex- 
citement, to announce a fresh discovery in 
connection with Mr. and Mrs. Frankland to 
her venerable mother. 

‘‘ Whatever do you think she’s doing 
now?’’ cried Miss Mowlem, with widely 
opened eyes and highly-elevated hands. 

‘‘ Nothing that’s useful,’’ answered Mrs. 
Mowlem, with sarcastic readiness. 

‘‘She’s actually sitting on his nee! 
Mother, did you ever sit on father’s knee 
when you were married? ”’ 

‘‘ Certainly not, my dear. When me and 
your poor father married we were neither 
of us flighty young people, and we knew 
better.’’ 

‘¢She’s got her head on his shoulder,’’ 
proceeded Miss Mowlem more and more agi- 
tatedly, ‘and her arms round his neck— 
both her arms, mother, as tight as can be.’’ 

“‘T won’t believe it!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Mowlem, indignantly. ‘‘ A lady like her, 
with riches, and accomplishments, and all 
that, demean herself like a housemaid with 
a sweetheart! Don’t tell me, I won’t be- 
lieve it !”” 

It was true, though, for all that. There 
were plenty of chairs in Mrs. Mowlem’s 
drawing-room ; there were three beautifully 
bound books on Mrs. Mowlem’s Pembroke 
table (the Antiquities of St. Swithin’s, Small- 
ridge’s Sermons, and Klopstock’s Messiah 
in English prose)—Mrs. Frankland might 
have sat on purple morrocco leather, stuffed 
with the best horsehair, might have informed 
and soothed her mind with archzxological 
diversions, with orthodox native theology, 
and with devotional poetry of foreign origin 
—and yet, so frivolous is the nature of wo- 
men, she was perverse enough to prefer doing 
nothing, and perching herself uncomfortably 
on her husband’s knee ! 

She sat for some time in the undignified 
position which Miss Mowlem had described 
with such graphic correctness to her mother, 
then drew back a little, raised her head, and 
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looked earnestly into the quiet, meditative 
face of the blind man. 

‘* Lenny, you are very silent this morning,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ What are you thinking about? 
If you will tell me all your thoughts, I will 
tell you all mine.” 

** Would you really care to hear all my 
thoughts? ”’ asked Leonard. 

“Yes; all. I shall be jealous of any 
thoughts that you keep to yourself. Tell 
me what you were thinking of just now! 
Me?” 

** Not exactly of you.” 

‘* More shame for you. Are you tired of 
me in eight days? I have not thought of 
anybody but you ever since we have been 
here. Ah! you laugh. O, Lenny, I do 
love you so; how can I think of anybody 
but you? No! I shan’t kiss you. I want 
to know what you were thinking about first.’’ 

** OF a dream, Rosamond, that I had last 
night. Ever since the first days of my blind- 
ness——Why, I thought you were not going 
to kiss me again till I had told you what I 
was thinking about ! ” 

‘*T can’t help kissing you, Lenny, when you 
talk of the loss of your sight. Tell me, my 
poor love, I do help to make up for that loss ? 
Are you happier than you used to be? and 
have I some share in making that happiness, 
though it is ever so little? ”’ 

She turned her head away as she spoke, 
but Leonard was too quick for her. His 
inquiring fingers touched her cheek. ‘* Rosa- 
mond, you are crying,” he said. 

**T crying!’ she answered with a sudden 
assumption of gayety. ‘* No,’’ she continued, 
after a moment’s pause. “I will never 
deceive you, love, even in the veriest trifle. 
My eyes serve for both of us now, don’t they? 
you depend on me forall that your touch 


fails to tell you, and I must never be un-} 


worthy “of my trust—must I? I did cry, 
Lenny—but only a very little. I don’t know 
how it was, but I never, in all my life, 
seemed to pity you and feel for you as I did 
just at that moment. Never mind, I’ve done 
now. Go on—do goon with what you were 
going to say.” 

‘“‘T was going to say, Rosamond, that I 
have observed one curious thing about 
myself since I lost my sight. I dream a 
great deal, but I never dream of myself as a 
blind man. I often visit in my dreams places 
that I saw, and people whom I knew, when 
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I had my sight, and though I feel as much 
myself, at those visionary times, as I am now 
when I am wide awake, I never by any 
chance feel blind. I wander about all sorts 
of old walks in my sleep, and never grope 
my way. [I talk to all sorts of old friends in 
my sleep, and see the expression in their 
faces which, waking, I shall never see again. 
[ have lost my sight more than a year, now, 
and yet- it was like the shock of a new dis- 
covery to me to wake up last night from my 
dream, and remember suddenly that I was 
blind.” 

‘¢ What dream was it, Lenny?” 

‘* Only a dream of the place where I first 
met you when we were both children. I 
saw the glen, as it was years ago, with 
the great twisted roots of the trees, and 
the blackberry bushes twining about them 
in a still shadowed light that came through 
thick leaves from the rainy sky. I saw the 
mud on the walk in the middle of the glen, 
with the marks of the cows’ hoofs in some 
places, and the sharp circles in others where 
some countrywomen had been lately trudging 
by on pattens. I saw the muddy water 
running down on either side of the path after 
the shower ; and I saw you, Rosamond, a 
naughty girl, all covered with clay and wet— 
just as you were in the reality—soiling your 
bright blue pelisse and your pretty little 
chubby hands by making a dam to stop the 
running water, and laughing at the indigna- 
tion of your nursemaid when she tried to pull 
you away and take you home. I saw all that, 
exactly as it really was in the bygone time, 
but strangely enough I did not see myself 
as the boy I then was. You were a little 
girl, and the glen was in its old neglected 
state, and yet, though I was all in the pastso 
far, I was in the present as regarded myself. 
Throughout the'whole dream I was uneasily 
conscious of being a grown man—of being, 
in short, exactly what I am now, excepting 
always that I was not blind.’’ 

‘¢ What a memory you must have, love, to 
be able to recall all those little circumstances, 
after the years that have passed since that 
wet day in the glen! How well you recol- 
lect what I was asa child! Do you remem- 
ber in the same vivid way, what I looked 
like a year ago, when you saw me—O, 
Lenny, it almost breaks my heart to think 
of it!—when you saw me for the last 
time?”’ 
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‘‘Do I remember, Rosamond! My last 
100k at your face has painted your portrait 
on my memory in colors that can never 
change. I have many pictures in my mind, 
but your picture is the clearest and brightest 
of all.” 

‘¢ And it is the picture of me at my best— 
painted in my youth, dear, when my face 
was always confessing how I loved you, 
though my lips said nothing. There is some 
consolation in that thought. When years 
have passed over us both, Lenny, and when 
time begins to set his mark on me, you will 
not say to yourself, * My Rosamond is begin- 
ning to fade; she grows less and less like 
what she was when I married her.’ I shall 
never grow old, love, for you! The bright 
young picture in your mind will still be my 
picture when my cheeks are wrinkled and 
my hair is gray.”’ ; 

‘Still your picture—always the same, 
grow as old as I may.” 

‘‘ But are you sure it is clear in every part? 
Are there no doubtful lines, no unfinished 
corners anywhere? Ihave not altered yet, 
since you saw me—I am just what I was a 
year ago. Suppose I asked you what I am 
like now, could you tell me without making 
a mistake? ”’ 

‘“‘ Try me.”’ 

‘‘May I? You shall be put through a 
complete catechism! I don’t tire you sitting 
on your knee, do 1? Well, in the first 
place, how tall am I when we both stand up 
side by side? ”” 

‘‘ You are just up to my ear.”’ 

‘* Quite right, to begin with. Now for the 
next question. What does my hair look like 
in your portrait? ”’ 

“It is dark brown—there is a great deal 
of it—and it grows rather too low on your 
forehead for the taste of some people—”’ 

‘“‘ Never mind about ‘ some people,’ does 
it grow tvo low for your taste ?’’ 

* Certainly not. I like it to grow low; I 
like ‘all those little natural waves that it 
makes against your forehead ; I like it taken 
back, as you wear it, in plain bands which 
leave your ears and your cheeks visible ; 
and, above all things, I like that big glossy 
knot that it makes where it is all gathered 
up together at the back of your head.”’ 

‘*Q, Lenny, how well you remember me, 
80 far! Now goa little lower.”’ 

‘* A little lower is down to your eyebrows. 
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They are very nicely-shaped eyebrows in my 
picture vis 

‘* Yes, but they have a fault. Come! tell 
me what the fault is?”’ 

‘‘ They are not quite so strongly marked 
as they might be.”’ 

‘¢ Right again!’ And my eyes?’’ 

‘* Brown eyes, large eyes, wakeful eyes, 
that are always looking about them. Eyes 
that can be very soft at one time, and very 
bright at another. Eyes tender and clear, 
just as the present moment, but capable, on 
very slight provocation, of opening rather 
too widely and looking rather too brilliantly 
resolute.’’ 

‘¢ Mind you don’t make them look sonow! 
What is there below the eyes? ”’ 

‘* A nose that is not quite big enough to be 
in proper proportion with them. A nose 
that has a slight tendency to be———’’ 

‘‘Don’t say the horrid English word! 
Spare my feelings by putting it in French: 
Say retroussé, and skip over my nose as fast 
as possible.” 

‘¢ T must stop at the mouth, then, and own 
that it is as near perfection as possible.. The 
lips are lovely in shape, fresh in color, and 
irresistible in expression. They smile in-my 
portrait, and Iam sure they are smiling at 
me now.”’ 

** How could they do otherwise when’ they 
are getting so much praise? My vanity 
whispers to me that I had better stop the 
catechism here. If I talk about my com- 
plexion, I shall only hear that it is of the 
dusky sort; and that there is never red 
enough in it, except when I am walking, or 
riding, or confused, or angry. If I risk a 
question about my figure, I shall receive the 
dreadful answer, ‘ You are dangerously in- 
clined to be fat.’ IfI say, how do I dress? 
I shall be told, not soberly enough ; you are 
as fund as a child of gay colors—No! I 
will venture no more questions. But, van- 
ity apart, Lenny, I am 60 glad, so proud, so 
happy to find that you can keep the image 
of me clearly in your mind.’ I shall do my 
best now to look and dress like your last re- 
membrance of me. My love of loves! Ff 
will do you credit—I will try if I can’t make 
you envied for your wife. You deserve a 
hundred thousand kisses for saying your 
catechism so well—and there they are! ’’ 

While Mrs. Frankland was conferring the 
reward of merit on her husband, the sound 
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of a faint, small, courteously-significant 
cough, made itself timidly audible in a corner 
of the room. Turning round instantly with 
the quickness that characterized all her 
actions, Mrs. Frankland, to her horror and 
indignation, confronted Miss Mowlem standing 
‘ust inside the door with a letter in her hand, 
and a blush of sentimental agitation on her 
simpering face. 

‘* You wretch ! how dare you come in with- 
out knocking at the door? ’’ cried Rosamond, 
starting to her feet with a stamp, and passing 
in an instant from the height of fondness to 
the height of passion. . 

Miss Mowlem shook guiltily before the 
bright, angry eyes that looked through and 
through her, turned very pale, held out the 
letter apologetically, and said in her meekest 
tones that she was very sorry. 

‘Sorry!’ exclaimed Rosamond, getting 
even more irritated by the apology than she 
had been by the intrusion, and showing it by 
another stamp ; ‘‘ who cares whether you are 
sorry or no? [I don’t want your sorrow—I 
won’t have it. I never was so insulted in my 
life—never, you mean, prying, inquisitive 
creature ! ”’ 

** Rosamond! Rosamond! pray don’t for- 
get yourself! ’* interposed the quiet voice of 
Mr. Frankland. 

“Lenny, dear, I can’t help it! That 
creature would drive a saint mad. She has 
been prying after us ever since we have been 
here—you have, you ill-bred, indelicate 
woman !—I suspected it before—I am certain 
of it now! Must we lock our doors to keep 
you out !—we won’t lock our doors! Fetch 
the bill! We give you warning. Mr. Frank- 
land gives you warning—don’t you, Lenny? 
T'll pack up all your things, dear; she shan’t 
touch one of them. Go down-stairs and make 
out your bill, and give your mother warning. 
Mr. Frankland says he won’t have his rooms 
burst into and his doors listened at by inquis- 
itive women—and I say so too. Put that 
letter down on the table—unless you want to 
open it and read it—put it down, you auda- 
cious woman, and fetch the bill, and tell 
your mother we are going to leave the house 
directly !”” 

At this dreadful threat, Miss Mowlem, 
who was soft and timid, as well as curious, 
by nature, wrung her hands in despair, and 
overflowed meekly in a shower of tears. 

**O! good gracious Heavens above! ’’ 
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cried Miss Mowlem, addressing hereelf dis- 
tractedly to the ceiling, ‘‘ what will mother 
say? whatever will become of me now? 0, 
Mam, I thought I knocked—I did, indeed! 
O,mam! I humbly beg pardon, and I’ll 
never intrude again. O, Mam! mother’s a 
widow, and this is the first time we have let 
the lodgings, and the furniture’s swallowed 
up all our money,and,0,Mam! Mam! how 
I shall catch it if you go!’’ Here words 
failed Miss Mowlem, and hysterical sobs 
pathetically supplied their place. 

‘Rosamond!’ said Mr. Frankland. 
There was an accent of sorrow in his voice 
this time, as well as an accent of remon- 
strance. Rosamond’s quick ear caught the 
alteration in his tone. As she looked round 
at him, her color changed, her head drooped 
a little, and her whole expression altered on 
the instant. She stole gently to her hus- 
band’s side with softened, saddened eyes, 
and put her lips caressingly close to his ear. 

‘* Lenny,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ have I made 
you angry with me?” 

‘*T can’t be angry with you, Rosamond,” 
was the quiet answer. ‘I only wish, love, 
that you could have controlled yourself a 
little sooner.’’ 

‘‘T am 80 sorry—so very, very sorry!” 
The fresh, soft lips came closer still to his 
ear as they whispered these penitent words; 
and the cunning little hand crept up trem- 
blingly round his neck and began to play 
with his hair. ‘So sorry, and so ashamed 
of myself! But it was enough to make al- 
most anybody angry, just at first—wasn’t it, 
dear? And you will forgive me—won’t 
you, Lenny ?—if I promise never to behave 
so badly again? Never mind that wretched 
whimpering fool at the door,” said Rosa- 
mond, undergoing a slight relapse as she 
looked round at Miss Mowlem, standing im- 
movably repentant against the wall, with 
her face buried in a dingy-white pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘I'll make it up with her; 
I'll stop her crying; I'll take her out of the 
room ; I’ll do any thing in the world that’s 
kind to her, if you will only forgive me.” 

‘‘A polite word or two is all that is wanted 
—nothing more than a polite word or two,” 
said Mr. Frankland, rather coldly and con- 
strainedly. 

‘Don’t cry any more, for goodness’ 
sake!’’ said Rosamond, walking straight 
up to Miss Mowlem, and pulling the dingy- 
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white pocket-handkerchief away from her 
face without the least ceremony. ‘‘ There! 
leave off, will you? I am very sorry I was 
in a passion—though you had no business to 
come in without knocking—I never meant 
to distress you, and I'll never say a hard 
word to you again, if you will only knock 
at the door for the future, and leave off cry- 
ing now. Do leave off crying, you tiresome 
creature! We are not going away. We 
don’t want your mother, or the bill, or any- 
thing. Here! here’s a present for you, if 
you'll leave off crying. Here’s my neck- 
ribbon—I saw you trying it on yesterday 
afternoon, when I was lying down on the 
bed-room sofa, and you thought I was asleep. 
Never mind; I’m not angry about that. 
Take the ribbon—take it as a peace-offering, 
if you won’t asa present. You shall take 
it!—No, I don’t mean that—I mean, please 
take it! There, I’ve pinned it on. And 
now, shake hands and be friends, and go 
up-stairs and see how it looks in the glass.” 
With these words, Mrs. Frankland opened 
the door, administered, under the pretence 
of a pat on the shoulder, a good-humored 
shove to the amazed and embarrassed Miss 
Mowlem, closed the door again, and resumed 
her place in a moment on her husband’s 
knee. 

‘I’ve made it up with her, dear. I’ve 
sent her away with my bright green ribbon, 
and it makes her look as yellow as a guinea, 
and as ugly as———’’ Rosamond stopped, 
and looked anxiously into Mr. Frankland’s 
face. ‘*Lenny!’’ she said, sadly, putting 
her cheek against his, ‘‘ are you angry with 
me still? ’” 

‘* My love, I never was angry with you. I 
never can be.”’ 

‘*] will always keep my temper down for 
the future, Lenny ! ”” 

‘‘ Tam sure you will, Rosamond. But never 
mind that. Iam not thinking of your tem- 
per now.”’ 

‘* Of what, then? ”’ 

“Of the apology you made to Miss 
Mowlem.”’ 

“Did I not say enough? I'll call her 
back if you like—I’ll make another penitent 
speech—I’ll do any thing but kiss her. I 
really can’t do that—I can’t kiss anybody 
now, but you.” 

‘* My dear, dear love, how very much like 
a child you are still, in some of your ways! 
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You said more than enough to Miss Mowlem 
—far more. And if you will pardon me for 
making the remark, I think in your generos- 


ity and good-nature, you a little forgot your- 


self with the young woman. I don’t so 
much allude to your giving her the ribbon— 
though, perhaps, that might have been done 
a little less familiarly—but, from what- 1 
heard you say, I infer that you actually went 
the length of shaking hands with her.” 

‘¢ Was that wrong? I thought it was the 
kindest way of making it up.’’ 

‘« My dear, it is an excellent way of mak- 
ing it up between equals. But consider the 
difference between your station in society 
and Miss Mowlem’s.”’ 

‘¢T will try and consider it, if you wish 
me, love. But I think I take after my 
father, who never troubles his head (dear 
old man!) about differences of station. I 
can’t help liking people who are kind tome, 
without thinking whether they are above-my 
rank or below it; and when I got cool,I 
must confess I felt just as vexed with myself 
for frightening and distressing that unlucky 
Miss Mowlem, as if her station had been 
equal to mine. I will try to think as you 
do, ‘Lenny; but I am very much afraid that 
I have got, without knowing exactly how, 
to be what the newspapers call a Radical.” 

‘‘ My dear Rosamond! don’t talk of your- 
self in that way, even in joke. You ought 
to be the last person in the world to confuse 
those distinctions in rank on which the whole 
well-being of society depends.’ 

*s Does it really? And yet, dear, we don’t 
seem to have been created with such very 
wide distinctions between us. We have all 
got the same number of arms and legs; we 
are all hungry and thirsty, and hot in the 
summer and cold in the winter ; we all laugh 
when we are pleased, and ery when we are 
distressed ; and, surely, we have all got very 
much the same feelings, whether we are high 
or whether we are low. I could not have 
loved you better, Lenny, than I do now, if I 
had been a duchess, or less than I do now, 
if I had been a servant-girl.”’ 

** My love, you are not a servant-girl. 
And, as to what you say about a duchess, 
let me remind you that you are not so much 
below a duchess as you seem to think. Many 
a lady of high title cannot look back on 
such @ line of ancestors as’ yours. Your 
father’s family, Rosamond, is one of the 
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Oldest in England—even my father’s family 
hardly dates back so far ; and we were landed 
gentry when many a name in the Peerage 
was not heard of. It is really almost laugh- 
ably absurd to hear you talking of yourself 
asa Radical.’ 

‘*T won’t talk of myself so again, Lenny— 
only don’t look so serious. I’ll bea Tory, 
dear, if you will give me a kiss, and let me 
sit on your knee a little longer.’’ 

Mr. Frankland’s gravity was not proof 
against his wife’s change of political prin- 
ciples, and the conditions which she an- 
nexed to.it. His-face cleared up, and he 
laughed almost as gaily as Rosamond her- 
self. 

“ By the by,’’ said he, after an interval 
of silence had given him time to collect his 
thoughts, ‘‘did I not hear you tell Miss 
Mowlem to put a letter down on the table? 
Is it a letter for you, or for me?”’ 

‘Ah! I forgot all about the letter,’’ said 
Rosamond, running to the table. ‘‘ It is for 


you, Lenny—and, goodness me! here’s the 
Porthgenna postmark on it.’’ 

‘Tt must be from thé builder whom I sent 
down to the old house about the repairs. 


Lend me your eyes, love, and let us hear 
what he says.”’ 

Rosamond opened the letter, drew a stool 
to her husband’s feet, and, sitting down with 
her arms on ‘his knees, read as follows: 


‘TO LEONARD FRANKLAND, ESQ. 

‘‘ Sir,—Agreeably to the instructions with 
which you favored me, I have proceeded to 
survey Porthgenna Tower, with a view to 
ascertaining what repairs the house in gen- 
eral, and the north side of it in particular, 
may stand in need of. 

‘‘As regards the outside, a little cleaning 
and new-pointing is all that the building 
wants. he walls and foundations seem 
made to last forever. Such strong solid 
work I never set eyes on before. 

‘Inside the house, I cannot report so 
favorably. The rooms in the west front, 
having been inhabited during the period of 
Captain Treverton’s occupation, and having 
been well looked after since, by the persons 
left in charge of the house, are in tolerably 
sound condition. I should say two hundred 
pounds would cover the expense of all repairs 
in my line, which these rooms need. This 
sum would not include the restoration of the 
west staircase, which has given a little in 
some places, and the banisters of which are 
decidedly insecure, from the first to the 
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second landing. From twenty-five to thirty 
pounds would suffice to set this all right. 

‘¢In the rooms on the north front, the 
state of dilapidation, from top to bottom, is 
as bad as can be. From all that I could 
ascertain, nobody ever went near these rooms 
in Captain .Treverton’s time, -or has ever 
saitiged them since. The people who now 
keep the house have a superstitious dread of 
opening any of the north doors, in conse- 
quence of the time that has elapsed since 
any living being has passed through them, 
Nobody would volunteer to accompany me 
in my survey, and nobody could tell me 
which keys Btted which room doors in any 
part of the north side. I could find no plan 
containing the names or numbers of the 
rooms; nor, to my surprise, were there any 
labels attached separately to the keys. 
They were given to me, all hanging to- 
gether on a large ring, with an ivory label 
to it, which was only marked: Keys of the 
North Rooms. I take the liberty of men- 
tioning these particulars in order to account 
for my having, as you might think, delayed 
my stay at Porthgenna Tower longer than 
is needful. I lost nearly a whole day in 
taking the keys off the ring and fitting them 
at hazard tothe right doors. And I occupied 
some hours of another day in marking each 
door with a number on the outside, and 
ate, a corresponding label to each key, 

fore I replaced it on the ring, in order to 

revent the possibility of future errors and 
elays. 

‘*As I hope to furnish you, in a few days, 
with a detailed estimate of the repairs needed 
in the north pet of the house, from base- 
ment to roof, I need only say here that they 
will occupy some time, and will be of the 
most extensive nature. The beams of the 
staircase and the flooring of the first story 
have got the dry rot. The damp in some 
rooms, and the rats in others, have almost 
destroyed the wainscottings. Four of the 
mentnpianee have given out from the walls, 
and all the ceilings are either stained, 
cracked, or peeled away in large patches. 
The flooring is, in general, in a better condi- 
tion than I had anticipated ; but the shutters 
and window-sashes are so warped as to be 
useless. It is only fair to acknowledge that 
the expense of setting all these thing to 
rights—that is to say, of making the rooms 
safe and habitable, and of putting them in 

roper condition for the upholsterer—will 
be considerable. I would respectfully sug- 
gest, in the event of your feeling any sur- 
prise or dissatisfaction at the amount of my 
estimate, that you should name a friend in 
whom you place confidence, to go over. the 
north rooms with me, keeping my estimate 





in hishand. I will undertake to prove,.if 
needful, the necessity of each separate 
repair, and the justice of each separate 
charge for the same, to the satisfaction of 
any competent and impartial person whom 

ou may please to select. 

‘‘ Trusting to send you the estimate in a 
few days, 

‘¢ J remain, sir, 
‘¢ Your humble servant, 
‘¢ Tuomas Hortock.’’ 


‘* A very honest, straightforward letter,”’ 
said Mr. Frankland. 

“‘T wish he had sent the estimate with 
it,” said Rosamond. ‘‘ Why could not the 
provoking man tell us at once in round num- 
bers what the repairs will really cost ? ”’ 

‘*T suspect, my dear, he was afraid of 
shocking us, if he mentioned the amount in 
round numbers.’’ 

‘“‘ That horrid money! It is always get- 
ting in one’s way and upsetting one’s plans. 
If we haven’t got enough, let us go and bor- 
row of somebody who has. Do you mean 
to dispatch a friend to Porthgenna to go 
over the house with Mr. Horlock! If you 
do, I know who I wish you would send.”’ 

“ec Whot ” 


** Me, if you please—under your escort, of 


course. Don’t laugh, Lenny. I would be 
very sharp with Mr. Horlock : I would object 
to every one of his charges, and beat bim 
down without mercy. I once saw a surveyor 
go over a house, and I know exactly what to 
do. You stamp on the floor and knock at 
the walls, and scrape at the brick-work, and 
look up all the chimneys and out of all the 
windows—sometimes you make notes in a 
little book, sometimes you measure with a 
foot-rule, sometimes you sit down all of a 
sudden and think profoundly—and the end 
of it is that you say the house will do very 
well indeed, if the tenant will pull out his 
purse and put it in proper repair.’ 

‘* Well done, Rosamond! You have one 
more accomplishment than I knew of ; and I 
suppose [ have no choice now but to give you 
an opportunity of displaying it. If you don’t 
Object, my dear, to being associated with a 
professional assistant in the important busi- 
ness of checking Mr. Horlock’s estimate, I 
don’t object to paying a short visit to Porth- 
genna whenever you please—especially now 
T know that the west rooms are still habit- 
able.”” 


‘*O, how kind of you! how pleased I shall 
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be!. how I shall, enjoy. seeing the old; place 
again before it is altered !. I was only five 
years old, Lenny; when we left Porthgenna, 
and I am so anxious to see what I can re- 
member of it, after such a long, long absence 
as mine. Do you know, I never saw any- 
thing of that ruinous north side of the house 
—and I do so dote on old rooms! We will 
go all through them, Lenny. You shall 
have hold of my hand, and look with my 
eyes, and make as.many discoveries as I do. 
I prophesy that we shall see ghosts, and find 
treasures, and. hear mysterious noises—and, 
O Heavens! what clouds of dust we shall 
have to go through.—Pouf! the very antici- 
pation of them chokes me already ! ’” 

‘* Now we are on the subject of Porth; 
genna, Rosamond, let us be serious for one 
moment. It is clear to me that these re- 
pairs of the north rooms will cost a, large 
sum of money. Now, my love, I consider 
no sum of money misspent, however large it 
may be, if it procures you pleasure. [am 
with you heart and soul ——”’ 

He paused. His wife’s caressing arms 
were twining round his neck again, and her 
cheek was laid gently against his. ‘ Goon, 
Lenny,” she said, with such an, accent of 
tenderness in the utterance of those three 
simple words, that his speech failed him for 
the moment, and all his sensations seemed 
absorbed im the one luxury of listening. 
‘¢ Rosamond,’ he whispered, ‘‘ there is no 
music in the world that touches me as your 
voice touches me now! I feel it all through 
me, a8 I used sometimes to feel the sky at 
night, in the time when I could see.’’ As 
he spoke, the caressing arms tightened round 
his neck, and the fervent lips softly took the 
place which the cheek bad occupied. ‘‘ Go 
on, Lenny,’’ they repeated happily as well 
as tenderly now, ‘‘ you said you were with 
me, heart and soul. With me in what?’’ , 

‘¢In your project, love, for inducing your 
father to retire from his profession after this 
last cruise, and in your hope of prevailing 
on him to pass the evening of his days hap- 
pily with us at Porthgenna. If the money 
spent in restoring. the north rooms, so that 
we may all live in them for the future, does 
indeed so alter the look of the place to his 
eyes as to dissipate his old sorrowful associ- 
ations with it, and to make his living there 
again a pleasure instead of a pain to him, I 


shall regard it as money well: laid out 
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But, Rosamond, are you sure of the success 
of your plan before we undertake it? Have 
you dropped any hint of the Porthgenna 
project to your father? ”’ 

‘“*T told him, Lenny, that I should never 
be quite comfortable unless he left the sea, 
and came to live with us—and he said that 
he would. I did not mention a word about 
Porthgenna—nor did he—but he knows 
that we shall live there when we are settled, 
and he made no conditions when he prom- 
ised that our home should be his home.” 

‘*Is the loss of your mother the only sad 
association he has with the place?” 

**Not quite. There is another associa- 
tion, which has never been mentioned, but 
which I may tell you, because there are no 
secrets between us. My mother had a 
favorite maid who lived with her from the 
time of her marriage, and who was, acci- 
dentally, the only person present in her 
room when she died. I just remember this 
woman, in a dim childish way, as being odd 
in her look and manner, and no great favor- 
ite with anybody in the house but her mis- 
tress. Well,on the morning of my mother’s 
death, she disappeared from the house in the 
strangest way, leaving behind her a most 
singular and mysterious letter to my father, 
asserting that in my mother’s dying mo- 
ments, a secret had been confided to her 
which she was charged to divulge to her 
master when her mistress was no more; and 
adding that she was afraid to mention this 
secret, and that, to avoid being questioned 
about it, she had resolved on leaving the 
house forever. She had been gone some 
hours when the letter was opened—and she 
has never been seen or heard of since that 
time. This circumstance seemed to make 
almost as strong an impression on my fath- 
er’s mind as the shock of my mother’s 
death. Our neighbors and servants all 
thought (as I think) that the woman was 
mad ; but he never agreed with them, and I 
know that he has neither destroyed nor 
forgotten the letter from that time to this.”’ 

‘A strange event, Rosamond—a very 
strange event. I don’t wonder that it has 
made a lasting impression on him.” 
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‘Depend upon it, Lenny, the servants 
and the neighbors were right—the woman 
was mad. Any way, however, it was cer- 
tainly a singular event in our family. All 
old houses have their romance—and that is 
the romance of our house. But years and 
years have passed since then; and, what 
with time, and what with the changes we 
are going to make, I have no fear that my 
dear, good father will spoil our plans. Give 
him a new north garden at Porthgenna, 
where he can walk the decks, as I call it,— 
give him new north rooms to live in,—and I 
will answer for the result. But all this is 
in the future ; let us get back to the present 
time. When shall we pay our flying visit 
to Porthgenna, Lenny, and plunge into the 
important business of checking Mr. Hor- 
lock’s estimate for the repairs? ’’ 

‘¢ We have three weeks more to stay here, 
Rosamond.”” 

‘Yes; and then we must go back to Long 
Beckley. I promised that best and biggest 
of men, the vicar, that we would pay our 
first visit tohim. He is sure not to let us 
off under three weeks or 4 month.” 

‘In that case, then, we had better say 
two months hence for the visit to Porth- 
genna. Is your writing-case in the room, 
Rosamond? ”’ 

‘* Yes ; close by us, on the table.” 

‘‘ Write to Mr. Horlock then, love—and 
appoint a meeting in two months’ time at 
at the old house. Tell him also, as we must 
not trust ourselves on unsafe stairs—espe- 
cially considering how dependent I am on 
banisters—to have the west staircase re- 
paired immediately. And while you have 
the pen in your hand, perhaps it may save 
trouble if you write a second note to the 
housekeeper at Porthgenna, to tell her 
when she may expect us.”’ 

Rosamond sat down gaily at the table and 
dipped her pen in the ink with a little 
flourish of triumph. 

‘< In two months,”’ she exclaimed joyfully, 
‘¢ I shall see the dear old place again! In 
two months, Lenny, our profane feet will be 
raising the dust in the solitudes of the North 
Rooms.” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH.—TIMON OF LONDON. 


Trvon of Athens retreated from an un- 
grateful world to a cavern by the sea-shore 
—Timon of London took refuge from his 
species ina detached house at Bayswater. 


Timon of Athens vented his misanthropy ia 
magnificent poetry—Timon of London ex- 
pressed his sentiments in shabby prose. 





Timon of Athens had the honor of being 
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called ‘‘ My Lord”’—Timon of London was 
only addressed as ‘‘ Mr. Treverton.”” The 
one point of resemblance which it is possible 
to set against those points of contrast be- 
tween the two Timons consisted in this: 
that their misanthropy was, at least, genuine. 
Both were incorrigible haters of mankind. 

From his childhood, Andrew Treverton’s 
character had presented those strong distin- 
guishing marke of good and bad, jostling and 
contradicting each other, which the language 
of the world carelessly expresses and con- 
temptuously sums up in the one word— 
eccentric. There is probably no better proof 
of the accuracy of that definition of man 
which describes him as an imitative animal, 
than is to be found in the fact, that the ver- 
dict of humanity is always against any indi- 
vidual member of the species who presumes 
to differ from the rest. A man is one of a 
flock, and his wool must be of the general 
color. He must drink when the rest drink, 
and graze where the rest graze. When the 
others are frightened by a dog, and scamper, 
starting with the right leg, he must be 
frightened by a dog, and scamper, starting 
with the right leg also. If he is not 
frightened, or even if, being frightened, he 
scampers and starts out of step with the rest, 
it is a proof at once that there is something 
not right about him. Let a man walk at 
noonday with perfect composure of counte- 
nance and decency of gait, with not the 
slightest appearance of vacancy in his eyes 
or wildness in his manner, from one end of 
Oxford Street to the other, without his hat, 
and let every one of the thousands of hat- 
wearing people whom he passes be asked 
separately what they think of him, how 
many will abstain from deciding instantly 
that he is mad, on no other evidence than 
the evidence of his bare head? Nay, more: 
let him politely stop each one of those pas- 
sengers, and let him explain in the plainest 
form of words, and in the most intelligible 
manner, that his head feels more easy and 
comfortable without a hat than with one, 
how many of his fellow mortals who decided 
that he was mad on first meeting him, will 
change their opinion when they part from 
him, after hearing his explanation? In the 
vast majority of cases, the very explanation 
itself would be accepted as an excellent ad- 
ditional proof that the intellect of the hatless 
man was indisputably deranged. 





Starting at the beginning of the march of 
life out of step with the rest of the mortal 
regiment, Andrew Treverton paid the penalty 
of his irregularity from hisearliest days. He 
was @ phenomenon in the nursery, a butt at 
school, and a victim at college. The igno- 
rant nursemaid reported him as a queer 
child; the learned schoolmaster genteelly 
varied the phrase, and described him as an 
eccentric boy ; the college tutor, harping on 
the same string, facetiously likened his head 
to a roof, and said there was a slate loose in 
it. When a slate is loose, if nobody fixes it 
in time, it ends by falling off. In the roof of 
a house we view that consequence as a ne- 
cessary result of neglect; in the roof of a 
man’s head we are generally very much 
shocked and surprised by it. 

Overlooked in some directions and mis- 
directed in others, Andrew’s uncouth ¢apaci- 
ties for good tried helplessly to shape them- 
selves. The vetter side of his eccentricity took 
the form of friendship. He became violently 
and unintelligibly fond of one among his 
school-fellows—a boy, who treated him with 
no especial consideration in the playground, 
and who gave him no particular help in the 
class. Nobody could discover the smallest 
reason for it, but it was nevertheless a noto- 
rious fact that Andrew’s pocket-money was 
always at this boy’s service, that. Andrew ran 
about after him like a dog, and that Andrew 
over and over again took the blame and pun- 
ishment on his own shoulders which ought to 
have fallen on the shoulders of his friend. 
When, a few years afterwards, that friend 
went to college, the lad petitioned to be sent 
to college too, and attached himself there 
more closely than ever to the strangely- 
chosen comrade of his schoolboy days. Such 
devotion as this must have touched any man 
possessed of ordinary generosity of disposi- 
tion. It made no impression whatever on 
the inherently base nature of Andrew's 
friend. After three years of intercourse at 
college—intercourse which was all selfishness 
on one side and all self-sacrifice on the other 
—the end came, and the hight was let in 
cruelly on Andrew’s eyes. When his purse 
grew light in his friend’s hand, and when his 
acceptances were most numerous on his 
friend’s bills, the brother of his honest affeo- 
tion, the hero of his simple admiration, aban- 
doned him to embarrassment, to ridicule, and 
to solitude, without the faintest affectation of 
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penitence—without so much, even, as a word 
of farewell. 

He returned to his father’s house, a soured 
man at the outset of life—returned to be up- 
braided for the debts that he had contracted 
to serve the man who had heartlessly out- 
raged and shamelessly cheated him. He left 
home in disgrace, to travel, on a small 
allowance. The travels were protracted, 
and they ended, as such travels often do, in 
settled expatriation. The life he led, the 
company he kept, during his long residence 
abroad, did him permanent and fatal harm. 
When he at last returned to England, he 
presented himself in the most hopeless of all 
characters—the character of a man who be- 
lieves in nothing. At this period of his life, 
his one chance for the future lay in the 
good results which his brother’s influence 
over him might have produced. The two had 
hardly resumed their intercourse of early 
days, when the quarrel occasioned by Cap- 
tain Treverton’s marriage broke it off for- 
ever. From that time, for all social interests 
and purposes, Andrew was a lost man. From 
that time, he met the last remonstrances 
that were made to him by the last friends 


who took any interest in his fortunes, always 
with the same bitter and hopeless form of 


reply: ‘*My dearest friend forsook and 
cheated me,’’ he would say. ‘‘ My only 
brother has quarrelled with me for the sake 
of a play-actress. What am I to expect of 
the rest of mankind, after that? I have 
suffered twice for my belief in others—I 
will never suffer a third time. The wise 
man is the man who does not disturb his 
heart at its natural occupation of pumping 
blood through his body. I have gathered 
my experience abroad and at home: and 
have learnt enough to see through the delu- 
sions of life which look like realities to other 
men’s eyes, but which have betrayed them- 
selves years ago to mine. My business in 
this world is to eat, drink, sleep, and die. 
Every thing else is superfluity—and I have 
done with it.” 

The few people who ever cared to inquire 
about him again, after being repulsed by such 
an avowal as this, heard of him, three or four 
years after his brother’s marriage, in the 
neighborhood of Bayswater. Local reports 
described him as having bought the first 
cottage he could find, which was cut off 


from other houses by a wall all round it, It 


F 





was further rumored that he was living like 
a miser ; that he had got an old man-servant, 
named Shrowl, who was even a greater 
enemy to mankind than himself; that he 
allowed no living soul, not even an occasional 
charwoman, to enter the house ; that he was 
letting his beard grow, and that he had 
ordered his servant Shrowl to do likewise. 
In 1844, the fact of a man’s not shaving 
was regarded by the enlightened majority of 
the English nation as a proof of unsoundness 
of intellect. At the present time, Mr. Tre- 
verton’s beard would only have interfered 
with his reputation for respectability. Thir- 
teen years ago, it was accepted as so much 
additional evidence in support of the old 
theory that his intellects were deranged. 
He was at that very time, as his stockbroker 
could have testified, one of the sharpest men 
of business in Lendon ; he could argue on 
the wrong side of any question with an acute- 
ness of sophistry and sarcasm that Doctor 
Johnson himself might have envied ; he kept 
his household accounts right to a farthing, 
his manner was never disturbed in the 
slightest degree from morning to night, his 
eyes were all quickness and intelligence—but 
what did these advantages avail him, in the 
estimation of his neignbors, when he pre- 
sumed to live on another plan than theirs, 
and when he wore a hairy certificate of 
lunacy on the lower part of his facet We 
have advanced a little in the matter of par- 
tial toleration of beards since that time ; but 
we havestill agreat deal of ground to get over. 
In the present year of progress, 1857, would 
the most trustworthy banker’s clerk in the 
whole metropolis have the slightest chance of 
keeping his situation if he left off shaving his 
chin ? 

- Common report, which caluminated Mr. 
Treverton as mad, had another error to 
answer for in describing him as amiser. He 
saved more than two-thirds of the income 
derived from his comfortable fortune; not 
because he liked hoarding up money, but 
because he had no enjoyment of the comforts 
and luxuries which money is spent in pro- 
curing. To do him justice, his contempt for 
his own wealth was quite as hearty as his 
contempt for the wealth of his neighbors. 
Thus characteristically wrong on both points, 
in endeavoring to deliniate his character, 
report was, nevertheless, for once in a way; 
inconsistently right in describing his manner 
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of life. It was true that he had bought the 
first cottage he could find that was secluded 
within its own walls—true that nobody was 
allowed, on any pretence whatever, to enter 
his doors—and true that he had met with a 
servant, who was even bitterer against all 
mankind than himself, in the person of Mr. 
Shrowl. 

The life these two led approached as nearly 
to the existence of the primitive man (or 
savage) as the surrounding conditions of civ- 
ilization would allow. Admitting the neces- 
sity of eating and drinking, the first object of 
Mr. Treverton’s ambition was to sustain life 
with the least possible dependence on the 
race of men who professed to supply their 
neighbors’ bodily wants, and who, as. he 
conceived, cheated them infamously on the 
strength of their profession. Having a gar- 
den at the back of the house, Timon of Lon- 
don dispensed with the greengrocer altogether 
by cultivating his own vegetables. There 
was no room for growing wheat, or he would 
have turned farmer also on his own account ; 
but he could outwit the miller and the baker, 
at any rate, by buying a sack of corn, grind- 
ing it in his own handmill, and giving the 
flour to Shrowl to make into bread. On the 
same principle, the meat for the house was 
bought wholesale of the City salesmen—the 
master and servant eating as much of it in 
the fresh state as they could, salting the rest, 
and setting butchers at defiance. As for 
drink, neither brewer nor publican ever had 
the chance of exorting a farthing from Mr. 
Treverton’s pocket. He and Shrowl were 
satisfied with beer—and they brewed for 
themselves. With bread, vegetables, meat, 
and malt liquor, these two hermits of mod- 
ern days achieved the great double purpose 
of keeping life in, and keeping the tradesmen 
out. 

Eating like primitive men, they lived in all 
other respects like primitive men also. They 
had pots, pans, and pipkins, two deal tables, 
two chairs, two old sofas, two short pipes, 
and two long cloaks. They bad no stated 
meal-times, no carpets and bedsteads, no 
cabinets, bookcases, or ornamental knick- 
knacks of any kind, no laundress, and no 
charwoman. When either of the two wanted 
to eat and drink, he cut off his crust of bread, 
cooked his bit of meat, drew his drop of beer, 
without the slightest reference to the other. 
When either of the two thought he wanted a 





clean shirt, which was very seldom, he went 
and washed one for himself. When either of 
the two discovered that any part of the house 
was getting very dirty indeed, he took a 
bucket of water and a birch-broom, and 
washed the place out like a dog-kennel. 
And, lastly, when either of the two wanted 
to go to sleep, he wrapped himself up in 
his cloak, and laid down on one of the sofas, 
and took what repose he wanted, early in 
the evening or late in the morning, just as 
he pleased. 

When there was no baking, brewing, gar- 
dening, or cleaning to be done, the two sat 
down opposite each other and smoked for 
hours, generally without uttering a word. 
Whenever they did speak, they quarrelled. 
Their ordinary dialogue was a species of con- 
versational prize-fight, beginning with a sar- 
castic affectation of good-will on either side, 
and ending in hearty exchanges of violent 
abuse—just as the boxers go through the 
feeble formality of shaking hands before they 
enter on the serious practical business of 
beating each other's faces out of all likeness 
to the image of man. Not having so many 
disadvantager of early refinement and educa- 
tion to contend against as his master, Shrowl 
generally won the victory in these engage- 
ments of the tongue. Indeed, though nomi- 
nally the servant, he was really the ruling 
spirit in the house—acquiring unbounded 
influence over his master by dint of out 
marching Mr. Treverton in every direction 
on his own ground. Shrowl’s was the harsh- 
est voice ; Shrowl’s were the bitterest say- 
ings ; and Shrowl’s was the longest beard. If 
any one had accused Mr. Treverton of secretly 
deferring to his servant’s opinions, and se 
cretly fearing his servant’s displeasure, he 
would have repudiated the imputation with 
the utmost bitterness and wrath. But it 
was not the less true that Shrowl’s was. the 
upper hand in the house, and that his deci- 
sion on any important matter was, sooner or 
later, certain to be the decision at which his 
master arrived. The surest of all retribu- 
tions is the retribution that lies in wait for a 
man who boasts. Mr. Treverton was rashly 
given to boasting of his independence, and 
when retribution overtook him, it assumed 
a personal form, and bore the name of 
Shrowl. 

On a certain morning, about three weeks 
after Mrs. Frankland had written to the 
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housekeeper at Porthgenna Tower to mention 
the period at which her husband and hereelf 
might be expected there, Mr. Treverton 
descended, with his sourest face and his 
surliest manner, from the upper regions of 
the cottage to one of the rooms on the ground- 
floor, which civilized tenants would probably 
have called the parlor. Like his elder 
brother, he was a tall, well-built man ; but 
his bony, haggard, sallow face bore not the 
slightest resemblance to the handsome, open, 
sunburnt face of the Captain. No one, seeing 
them together, could possibly have guessed 
that they were brothers—so completely did 
they differ in expression as well asin feature. 
The heart-aches that he had suffered in 
youth ; the reckless, wandering, dissipated 
life that he led in manhood ; the petulance, the 
disappointment, and the physical exhaustion 
of his later days, had so wasted and worn 
him away that he looked his brother’s elder 
by almost twenty years. With unbrushed 


hair and unwashed face, with a tangled gray 
beard, and an old. patched,. dirty, flannel 
dressing-gown that hung about him like a 
sack, this descendant of a wealthy and ancient 
family looked as if his birth-place had been 


the workhouse and his vocation in life the 
selling of cast-off clothes. 

It was breakfast-time with Mr. Treverton 
—that is to say, it was the time at which he 
felt hungry enough to think about eating 
something. In the same position, over the 
mantel-piece, in which a looking-glass would 
have been placed in a household of ordinary 
refinement, there hung in the cottage of 
Timon of London a side of bacon. On the 
deal table by the fire, stood half a loaf of 
heavy-looking brown bread; in a corner of 
the room was a barrel of beer, with two 
oattered pewter pots hitched on to nails 
in the wall above it ; and under the grate 
lay a smoky old gridiron, left just as it 
had been thrown down when last used and 
done with. Mr. Treverton took a greasy 
clasp-knife out of the pocket of his dressing- 
gown, cut off a rasher of bacon, jerked the 
gridiron on to the fire, and began to cook 
his breakfast. He had just turned the rasher, 
when the door opened anc Shrowl entered 
the room, with his pipe in his mouth, bent 
on the same eating errand as hic master. 

In personal appearance, Shrow] was short, 
fat, flabby, and perfectly bald, except at the 
back of his head, where a ring of bristly iron- 
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gray hair projected like a collar that had got 
hitched out of its place. To make amends 
for the scantiness of his hair, the beard which 
he had cultivated by his master’s desire, grew 
far over his cheeks, and drooped down on his 
chest in two thick jagged peaks. He wore 
a very old long-tailed dress-coat, which he 
had picked up a bargain in Petticoat Lane— 
a faded yellow shirt, with a large torn frill— 
velveteen trousers, turned up at the ankles— 
and Blucher boots that had never been 
blacked since the day when they last left the 
cobbler’s stall. His color was unhealthily 
florid, his thick lips curled upward with a 
malicious grin, and his eyes were the nearest 
approach, in form and expression, to the eyes 
of a bull-terrier which those features are 
capable of achieving when they are placed in 
the countenance of a man. Any painter 
wanting to express strength, insolence, ugli- 
ness, coarseness, and cunning, in the face and 
figure of one and the same individual, could 
have discovered no better model for the pur- 
pose, all the world over, than he might have 
found in the person of Mr. Shrowl. 

Neither master nor servant exchanged a 
word, or took the smallest notice of each 
other, on first meeting. Shrowl stood stolidly 
contemplative with his hands in his pockets, 
waiting for his turn at the gridiron. Mr. 
Treverton finished his cooking, took his bacon 
to the table, and cutting himself a crust of 
bread, began to eat his breakfast. When he 
had disposed of the first mouthful, he con- 
descended to look up at Shrowl, who was at 
that moment opening his clasp-knife and 
approaching the side of bacon with slouching 
steps and sleepily greedy eyes. 

‘* What do you mean by that? ’’ asked 
Mr. Treverton, pointing with indignant sur- 
prise at Shrowl’s breast. ‘‘ You ugly brute, 
you’ve got a clean shirt on! ”’ 

‘‘Thankee, sir, for noticing it,’’ said 
Shrowl, with a sarcastic affectation of extreme 
humility. ‘‘ This is a joyful occasion, this is. 
I couldo’t do no less than put a clean shirt 
on, when it’s my master’s birthday. Many 
happy returns, sir. Perhaps you thought I 
should not remember that to-day was your 
birthday? Lord bless your sweet face, I 
wouldn’t have forgot it on any account. 
How old are you to-day, sir? Long time 
ago, sir, since you was a plump smiling little 
boy, with a frill round your neck, and mar- 
bles in your pocket, and trousers and waist- 
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coat all in one, and kisses and presents from 
Pa and Ma and uncle and aunt, on your 
birthday. Don’t you be afraid of me wear- 
ing out this shirt by too much washing. I 
mean to put it away in lavender against your 
next birth-day; or against your funeral, 
which is just as likely at your time of life— 
isn’t it, sir?” 

‘Don’t waste a clean shirt on my funeral,”’ 
retorted Mr. Treverton. ‘I haven’t left you 
any money in my will, Shrowl. You'll be on 
your way to the workhouse, when I’m on 
my way to the grave.”’ 

‘‘ Have you really made your will, at last, 
sir?’’ inquired Shrowl, pausing, with an 
appearance of the greatest interest, in the 
act of cutting off his slice of bacon. ‘I 
humbly beg pardon, but I always thought 
you was afraid to do it.” 

The servant had evidently touched inten- 
tionally on one of the master’s sore points. 
Mr. Treverton thumped his crust of bread 
on the table, and looked up angrily at 
Shrowl. 

‘¢ Afraid of making my will, you fool! ’’ 
said she. ‘*I don’t make it, and I won’t 
make it, on principle.” 

Shrowl slowly sawed off his slice of bacon, 
and began to whistle a tune. 

‘¢ On principle,’ repeated Mr. Treverton. 
“Rich men who leave money behind them 
are the farmers who raise the crop of human 
wickedness. When a man has any spark of 
generosity in his nature, if you want to put 
it out, leave him a legacy. When a man is 
bad, if you want to make him worse, leave 
him a legacy. If you want to collect a 
number of men together for the purpose of 
perpetuating corruption and oppression on a 
large scale, leave them a legacy under the 
form of endowing a public charity. If you 
want to give a woman the best chance in the 
world of getting a bad husband, leave her a 
legacy. If you want to send young men to 
perdition; if you want to make old men 
loadstones for attracting all the basest 
qualities of mankind; if you want to set 
parents and children, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, all together by the ears, 
leave them money. Make my will! I have 
& pretty strong dislike of my species, Shrowl, 
but I don’t quite hate mankind enough yet, 
to do such mischief among them as that!” 
Ending his diatribe in these words, Mr. 
Treverton took down one of the battered 
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pewter pots, and refreshed himself with a 
pint of beer. 

Shrow] shifted the gridiron to a clear place 
in the fire, and chuckled sarcastically. 

‘* Who the devil would you have me leave 
my money to?’’ cried Mr. Treverton, over- 
hearing him. ‘ To my brother, who thinks 
me a brute now; who would think me a fool 
then ; and who would encourage swindling, 
anyhow, by spending all my money among. 
doxies and strolling players? To the child 
of that player-woman, whom I have never 
set eyes on, who’has been brought up to hate 
me, and who would turn hypocrite directly 
by pretending, for decency’s sake, to be sorry 
for my death? To you, you human baboon! 
—you, who would set up an usury-office di- 
rectly, and prey upon the widow, the father- 
less, and the unfortunate, generally, all over 
the world? Your good health, Mr. Shrowl! 
T can laugh as well as you—especially when 
I know I’m not going to leave you six- 
pence.” 

Shrowl, in his turn, began to get a little 
irritated now. The jeering civility which 
he had chosen to assume on first entering 
the room, gave place to his habitual surliness 
of manner and his natural growling intona- 
tion of voice. 

“You just let me alone—will you?’’ he 
said, sitting down sulkily to his breakfast. 
‘‘ T’ve done joking for to-day; suppose you 
finish, too. What’s the use of talking non- 
sense about your money? You must leave 
it to somebody.” 

*¢ Yes, I will,’’ said Mr. Treverton. ‘TI 
will leave it, as I have told you over and 
over again, to the firet Somebody I can 
find who honestly despises money, and who 
can’t be made the worse, therefore, by hav- 
ing it.” 

‘‘ That means nobody,’’ geunted Shrowl. 

‘I know it does! ’’ retorted his master. 

*«But you can’t leave it to nobody,’’ per- 
sisted Shrowl, ‘‘ You must leave it to some- 
body. You can’t help yourself.”’ 

“©Can’t 1?” said Mr. Treverton. “TI 
rather think I can do what I please with it. 
I can turn it all into bank-notes, if I like, 
and make a bonfire with them in the brew- 
house before I die. I should go out of the 
world then, knowing that I hadn’t left 
materials behind me for making it worse 
than it is—and that would be a precious 
comfort to me, I can tell you! ” 
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Before Shrowl could utter a word of re- 
joinder, there was a ring at the gate-bell of 
the cottage. 

‘¢ Go out,’’ said Mr. Treverton, ‘‘ and see 
what that is. If it’s a woman-visitor, show 
her what a scarecrow you are, and frighten 
her away. If it’s a man-visitor——”’ 

‘‘ If it’s a man-visitor,’’ interposed Shrowl, 
‘*T’ll punch his head for interrupting me at 
my breakfast.”’ 

Mr. Treverton filled and lit his pipe dur- 
ing his servant’s absence. Before the tobacco 
was well a-light, Shrowl returned, and 
reported a man-visitor. 

‘‘ Did you punch his head?”’ asked Mr. 
Treverton. 

‘*No,’’ said Shrowl, ‘‘I picked up his 
letter. He poked it under the gate, and went 
away. Here it is.” 

The letter was written on foolscap paper, 
superscribed in a round Jegal hand. As Mr. 
Treverton opened it, two slips cut from news- 
papers dropped out. One fell on the table 
before which he was sitting; the other flut- 
tered to the floor. This last slip Shrowl 
picked up, and looked over its contents with- 
out troubling himself to go through the 
ceremony of first asking leave. 

After slowly drawing in and slowly puffing 
out again one mouthful of tobacco-smoke, 
Mr. Treverton began to read the letter. As 
his eye fell on the first lines, his lips began to 
work round the mouth-piece of the pipe in a 
manner that was very unusual with him. The 
letter was not long enough to require him to 
turn over the first leaf of it—it ended at the 
bottom of the opening sheet. He read it 
down to the signature—then looked up to 
the address, and went through it again from 
the beginning. His lips still continued to 
work round the mouth-piece of the pipe, but 
he smoked no more. When he had finished 
the second reading, he set the letter down 
very gently on the table, looked at his ser- 
vant with an unaccustomed vacancy in the 
expression of his eyes, and took the pipe out 
of his mouth with a hand that trembled a 
little. 

‘‘Shrowl,”’ he said, very quietly, ‘my 
brother is drowned.’’ 

‘*T know he is,’’ answered Shrowl, without 
looking up from the newspaper-slip. ‘I’m 
reading about it here.’’ . 

“The last words he said to me when we 
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quarrelled about the player-woman,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Treverton, speaking as much to 
himself as to his servant, ‘‘ were, that I should 
die without one kind feeling in my heart 
towards any living soul.’’ 

** So you will,’’ muttered Shrowl, turning 
the slip over to see if there was any thing 
worth reading at the back of it. 

‘¢T wonder what he thought about me 
when he was dying?’’ said Mr. Treverton, 
abstractedly taking up the letter again from 
the table. 

‘‘He didn’t waste a thought on you or 
anybody else,’”? remarked Shrowl. ‘If he 
thought at all, he thought about how he 
could save his life. When he had done 
thinking about that, he had done living, 
too.’’ With that expression of opinion, Mr, 
Shrowl went to the beer-barrel, and drew his 
morning draught. 

‘‘ Damn that player-woman !’’ muttered 
Mr. Treverton. As he said these words his 
face darkened and his lips closed firmly. He 
smoothed the letter out on the table. There 
seemed to be some doubt in his mind whether 
he had mastered all its contents yet—some 
idea that there was more in it—or that there 
ought to be more in it—than he had yet dis- 
covered. In going over it for the third time, 
he read it to himself aloud and very slowly, 
as if he was determined to fix every separate 
word firmly in his memory. 

‘« Sir (he read) ,—As the old legal adviser 
and faithful friend of your family, I am de- 
sired by Mrs. Frankland, formerly Miss 
Treverton, to acquaint you with the sad 
news of your ecther's death. This deplor- 
able event occurred on board the ship of 
which he was captain, during a gale of wind 
in which the vessel was lost on a reef of 
rocks off the island of Antigua. I inclose 
a detailed account of the shipwreck extracted 
from the Times, by which you will see that 
your brother died nobly in the performance 
of his duty towards the officers and men 
whom he commanded. I also send a slip 
from the local Cornish paper, containing a 
memoir of the deceased gentleman. 

‘‘ Before closing this communication, I 
must add that no will has been found, after 
the most rigorous search, among the papers 
of the late Captain Treverton. Having dis- 
posed, as you know, of Porthgenna, the only 
property of which he was possessed at the 
time of his death was personal property, 
derived from the sale of his estate ; and this, 
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in due course of law to his daughter, as his 
nearest of kin.—I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, _ ALEXANDER Nrxon.’’ 

The newspaper-slip, which had fallen on 
the table, contained the paragraph from the 
Times. : The’ slip from the Cornish: paper, 
which had.dropped to the floor, Shrowl 
poked under his master’s eyes, in a fit of 
temporary civility, as soon as he had done 
reading it. Mr. Treverton took not the 
slightest notice either of the one paragraph 
or the other. He still sat looking at the 
letter, even after he had read it for the third 
time. 

‘‘ Why don’t you give the strip of print a 
turn, as well as the sheet of writing? ’’ asked 
Shrowl. ‘* Why don’t you read about what 
a great man your brother was, andvhat a 
good life he led, and what a wonderful: hand- 
some daughter he’s left behind him, and what 
a capital marriage she’s made along with the 
man that’s owner of your old family estate? 
She don’t want your money now, at any 
tate! The ill wind that blowed her father’s 
ship on the rocks has blowed forty thousand 
pounds of good into her lap. Why don’t 
you read about it? She and her husband 
have got a better house in Cornwall than you 
have got here. Ain’t you glad of that? 
They were going to have repaired the place 
from top to bottom for your brother to go 
and live along with ’em in clover when he 
come back from sea. Who will ever repair 
a place for you? I wonder whether: your 
niece would knock the old house about for 
your sake, now, if you was to clean yourself 
up and go and ask her?”’ 

At that last question, Shrowl paused in 
the work of aggravation—not for want of 
more words, but for want of encouragement 
to utter them. For the first time since they 
had kept house together, he had tried to 
provoke his master and had failed. Mr. 
Treverton listened, or appeared to listen, 
without moving a muscle, without the faint- 
est change to anger in his face. The only 
words he said when Shrowl had done, were 
these two—‘‘ Go out!” 

Shrow] was not an easy man to move, but 
he absolutely changed color when he heard 
that unprecedented and uncompromising 
command. After leading his master, from 
the first days of their sojourn together in 
the house, just as he pleased, could he be- 
lieve his ears when he heard himself sud- 
denly ordered to leave the room ? 
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“Go out!” reiterated Mr. Treverton. 
‘¢ And hold your tongue henceforth and for- 
ever, about my brother and my brother’s 
daughter. I never have set eyes upon the 
player-woman’s child, and I never will. 
Hold your. tongue—leave me alone—go 
out!” 

‘¢T’ll be even with him for this,’’ thought 
Shrowl, as he slowly withdrew from the 
room. When he had closed the door, he 
listened outside it, and heard Mr. Treverton 
push aside his chair, and walk up and 
down, talking to himself. Judging by the 
confused words that escaped him, Shrowl 
concluded that his thoughts were still run- 
ning on the ‘ player-woman ”’ who had set 
his brother and himself at variance. He 
seemed to feel a barbarous sense of relief in 
venting his dissatisfaction with himself, 
after the news of Captain Treverton’s death, 
on the memory of the woman whom he 
hated so bitterly, and on the child whom 
she had left behind her. After a while the 
low rumbling tones of his voice ceased alto- 
gether. Shrowl peeped through the key- 
hole, and saw that he was reading the news- 
paper-slips which contained the account of 
the shipwreck and the Memoir of his 
brother. The latter adverted to some of 
those family particulars which the vicar of 
Long Beckley had mentioned to his guest ; 
and the writer of the Memoir concluded by 
expressing a hope that the bereavement 
which Mr. and Mrs. Frankland had suffered 
would not ultimately interfere with their 
project for repairing Porthgenna Tower, 
after they had gone the length already of 
sending a builder to survey the place. 
Something in the wording of that paragraph 
seemed to take Mr. Treverton’s memory back 
to his youth-time, when the old family house 
had been his home. He whispered a few 
words to himself which gloomily referred to 
the days that were gone, rose from his chair 
impatiently, threw both the newspaper slips 
into the fire, watched them while they were 
burning, and sighed when the black gossa- 
mer ashes floated upward on the draught, 
and were lost in the chimney. 

The sound of that sigh startled Shrowl as 
the sound of a pistol-shot might have 
startled another man. His bull-terrier’s 
eyes opened wide in astonishment, and he 
shook his head ominously as he walked away 
from the door. 
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From Household Words. 
THE STOKER’S POETRY. 

Porrry used to sing in the hedgo and on 
the roof-top—now it hisses in the boiler of 
Number Three engine, Slough station, and 
is audible in that demon scream, terrible as 
the shriek of death to tardy pointsmen and 
blundering old men, with shaky hands or 
rusty switches. ‘* Voices of steam,’’ I burst 
out, as I unconsciously seized an angry 
stoker’s hand at the Didcot Junction the 
other day, ‘‘ ye are many-tongued prophe- 
cies of a coming age—perhaps a golden one, 
perhaps, rather, one dyed all crimson with 
the blood of nations.’”’ I might have gone 
further, had not my sable friend’s ‘* Darn 
your nonsense, here’s the three-fifteen start- 
ing! ’’—cut me short. 

If my friend had remained, I should have 
questioned him of many things of much im- 
portance to transcendental poets, but not 
much so to the railway share market. 
However disgusted with the world in general, 
and stokers in particular, I ran for a ticket, 
which the angry tooth of the clerk’s cork- 
presser only bit a hole in, and tumbled, med- 
itative and poetical, into the stuffed and 
wadded chair of a first-class carriage. 

Before me sat an old port-wine-colored 
gentleman, with a bow-window stomach, and 
a bunch of watch-seals as large as a baby’s 
head ; said old gentleman being wrapped up 
as if for a north-pole voyage, and having an 
apoplectic voice that forbade all conversation 
as at once presumptuous and dangerous. 
After a treaty of legs, I fell a-musing on 
poetry, bygone and present. You may talk 
as you like, I said to myself; I believe it is 
all here, just as much as it ever was; for 
look you, call the world a boa, and the poet- 
ry so much gold, it doesn’t matter whether 
I have it in gold or copper or paper—it is 
still the same five pounds ten and of the 
same value; or call it, mind you, a close 
drawer and the poetry a grub I put in; 
whether it is cocoon, chrysalis, or black and 
yellow moth, still there’s the thing safe. 
It’s like a plant, this poetry—now leaves, 
now mist and gases—now away in the 
clouds, now down again to rain. It can’t 
escape ; there’s the same amount of matter. 
And so in poetry. The poetry’s here still ; 
and if I were to cut open a hole in the floor 
of my friend Nallin’s shop and show him 
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Erebus, he would believe it: as for voleani¢ 
sunsets and color feasts of sunrises, he 
doesn’t see much in them. So it is with 
railways. Men see no poetry in being shot 
as from a cannon, or passing from Bath to 
Bristol, with the speed of a planet on a tour 
or a fallen star bent on pleasure. 


nance and the redundant stomach ! 

“QO! curse the noise, I want to go to 
sleep. Here’s the Times ; wonderful article 
on Palmerston !—great man, Palmerston !— 
great age, Palmerston!—great man of a 

tage!” 

Very well for to sleep. ©! snore as thou 
wert wont to snore!: But know, 0! in- 
sensate man, that that sound of the engine 
is like the champ and trample of a thousand 
horse: it might be Tamerlane riding to con- 
quest; it might be Alaric thundering at the 
gates of Rome. 

Dear me! that shutting off steam, do you 
know, sir, always suggests to me the sudden 
hissing simmer of a piece of cold lard ina 
hot frying-pan. It may be I am hungry, 
but deuce take me if I thought of any thing 
else but a tremendous stew in a gigantic 
pan. Look out now, friend of the exuber- 
ant bowels, and tell me what thou seest. 

‘¢ A confounded ugly country and six iron 
rails, like six black lines ruled in my 
ledger.” 

Behold, then, the vision of the son of 
faith. Weare gliding on golden rails that 
the sunset shines on, and are just about to 
thread an arch. When we lean back, and 
the great smoke-clouds that roll round us 
grow crimson in the sunlight, we shall seem 
as if we were in the car of the Indian 
mythology, and were gliding away to 
Paradise. 

My friend suggests that I am a Londoner, 
and the fresh country air has rather got 
into my head. 

Insulted at this, I leave him to apoplexy 
and the Times newspaper, and at the next 
station change to a coupé-carriage close by 
the stoker, and watch him blaze the red 
furnace till it roarsagain. I mark, when he 
opens the door with a sudden, rough hasti- 
ness, the great orange-like flame shine out 
upon his Othello-like face, and turn him into 
the semblance of a ministering demon stir- 





ring up a kettle of stewed stock-brokers in a 
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purgatory kitchen. I hope to see him roll 
in the gig, shingle-like, and turn and twist 
the taps as if they were as many organ-keys. 

Away with a battling tramp, and scurry, 
and whistle, and whiz we go, past astonished 
laborers in green meadows, past telegraph- 
wires on which as on interminable washing- 
houses sit wry-necked sparrows, who look at 
us as we fly past, as much as to say, ‘‘ That’s 
an odd sort of bird, but I don’t think much 
of his plumage ; ”’ for critics who praise have 
generally some compensating clause by which 
to make up for their moment of good-nature. 
Like a white banner flies the engine’s smoke, 
—and away it rolls—stoops to join the great 
white fog that has no wings, and sits and 
broods about the damp autumn-fields. 
Through dark caves of the tunnels—through 
the dull barrennesses of high and bare em- 
bankments we rush with the force of a steam- 
catapult or a huge case-shot that is never 
spent—like a battering-ram—taking a long 
race, for this steam-horse, with fire for blood, 
never wearies, never tires. Swift round 
curves, and swift up low hills—swift past 
village church and park, and farm-house, and 
wood—over river—along the moor—through 
fatand lean, rich and poor—rock and clay— 
meadow and street; for this mad horse never 
wearies, never tires. 

I try second-class, and find much eating 
and much merriment. They are more 
easily amused than the more conceited first, 
and are less afraid to show their honest 
feelings. Perhaps they have more feeling— 
who knows? Do they see more of the poetry 
of the railroad ? are they listening with rapt 
ears, gazing with steadfast eyes—not a whit! 
No, a gentleman with a brick-red color on 
his high cheek-bone, a hard pincher-mouth, 
red hungry whiskers, and a strong whining 
Aberdeen accent of ‘‘ Dreadful railway acci- 
dent near Lewes—fourteen lives lost—list of 
sufferers.”? I look out and wonder at the 
horizontal lightning-fashion in which we tore 
into the tunnel and dig into the viaduct’s 
door-ways. 

‘¢ First-class, ma’am, this way. No sec- 
ond-class.”” 

‘« Why did you say first, then?’ 

‘‘ There’s the bell! ’” 

“O my box!——where’s my luggage? Por- 
ter!”’—(in a tone of hysterical anguish)— 
“* give me my box.” 

‘« Too late marm—next train at 4.32,—five 
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hours to wait marm. Waiting-room?—yes, 
this way.”’ 

That is a lady’s ideal of railway-poetry. 

‘Damp seats! O dear,—why don’t they 
wipe the seats? this a carriage—it’s a horse- 
box. Here, guard! do you call this a, 
carriage? Infernal line—give me the broad 
gauge! Window won’t go up. D—n the 
window—door won’t shut—curse the door! 
whish! here’s a draught enough to cut your 
head off. Guard! what does the company 
mean by this draught? Won’t let a man 
smoke !—give me coach travelling, say I.” 

That is the commercial gentleman’s ideal 
of the poetry of railroads. 

‘*O Lor’! such a hissing, and squeaking, 
and clatter, and then that whistle—like a 
devil’s baby! O dear, law, it went through 
my poor head. And then the getting out at 
the wrong station to wait five hours for the 
next train. What I say is, Betty, give mea 
good jogging market-cart.”’ 

That ia the country-woman’s ideal of rail- 
way poetry. 

‘‘ Why, I remember, sir, when I was a 
boy, being three days and nights on a jour- 
ney that you do now in four hours. Those 
were the times; no hurry-scurry, helter- 
skelter—no chopping up decent people with 
trains, and no gambling shares, and rascally 
share-market, and all the bullying and over- 
bearing you hear of.’’ 

That is the old gentleman’s ideal of rail- 
way poetry. 

None of these, I am afraid, would listen 
to me were I tosay I saw poetry in a stoker’s 
life. On rough days, for instance, when he 
cowers behind his screen of spectacle, and 
looks out long and steadily through the sand 
and mist. 

He is no divinity, bless you, no! Lord 
bless you! Nor no Diomed nor Hector, but 

ack Watford, of Number four, Blue 

nchor. He knows every crimson star that 
shines at stations, and every emerald fire, 
and every white circle and red globe that 
stare at you for a hundred miles of line. 
He grasps that handle there, when the great 
wind blows enough to lift the train in the 
air like a feather, only it doesn’t. Firm he 
holds that helm on those noisy nights, and 
drives his strong, swift steam-ship on its 
flaming path, scattering the red-hot ashes of 
its rage as it ploughs on. And when the 
rain drives its liquid arrows at him, he only 
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wipes his great eyeglass, and looks out a- 
head, or screws the engine up till it gives a 
long startling shriek of pain, that wakes 
up the sleepers in the next town, and 
makes them mutter, and turn again to 
sleep. , 
Another generation, and the sense of 
novelty and poetry will have left railroads 
forever. The long tearful stare of wonder 
as the train grows small as a fly, or a black 
eaterpiller in the distance, will be no more 
observed. 

The sight of a train growing out of a cloud 
of smoke, the terror of its march, and the 
rumor and battling of its rush, will have 
grown as familiar as the careening and 
tumble of the Royal Blue, bound to ’Ornsey 
or "Ighgate. The instantaneousness, the 
obedient readiness of a train, already seem 
things of course. The propulsion of light- 
ning, the comet speed, the strange contrast 
of such spiritual power controlled by a black 
fellow in fustian, Caliban ruling Ariel, is 
never thought of by such turtle-eating mate- 
tialists, so grossly sunk in dirty three per 
cents are we. How many steps must we go 
back before we can return to our childish 
wonder at the crimson drop in a cowslip-cup, 
at a dark green fairy ring, or the dead 
men’s flesh that has turned to mushrooms. 
As for Dryads, you can still hear their 
voices in windy nights, even in Kensing- 
ton Gardens,—when the rooks caw rest- 
lessly in their sleep, as if a worm had 
turned cold on their stomachs, and when the 
black leaves of Hyde Park elms flutter and 
talk of what they shall do in the merry 
autumn time, when they once get loose from 
their governors, and start in life on their 
own account, these young things, not be- 
lieving in winter,—not they. 





What do we believe in? Look you here, 
friend, great on ’Change,—three weeks 
hence, you'll drop down at the Mansion 
House turtle-feast, and the alderman next 
you absorbed in green fat will not ob- 
serve you taken out when he calls for a 
clean plate and a cold chair, to give him a 
zest for his sixth course. You will soon 
after, when a certain gentleman shakes his 
head, turn thin, and in fact die. A week 
later, after a week’s silence in & room with 
the blind down, you will be carried out after 
@ jostle down stairs to that dull Kensington 
churchyard, where an epitaph recording 
your mayoralties is already cut, to put over 
your head. Of what use, then, the snug 
detached villa, the crusty port, and the natty 
phaeton—olive green picked out with white 
—answer, fool, of what use? 

Had it not been better to have done good, 
and been kindly and open-hearted, and to 
have seen some poetry in life, and not called 
the air blue fog, and the rose a vegetable? 
Why, if that railway whistle could have 
been interpreted to you by an angel, you 
might have known that it had a meaning 
prophetic and dreadful as the Judgment 
trumpet. That nettle your Malacca cane 
cut in two yesterday was a beautiful thing 
God made. No, man! ’Change is not the 
end of life, and gold is not the old road- 
dust of Eden, and by no means the thing 
Apollyon lost Heaven for. Wake up, then! 
unlock your cellar, send a dozen of port 
to poor old Binns, the poor old head-clerk, 
who is so weak and thréadbare. Release 
the orphan from Chancery, and do some- 
thing for the widow’s son you ruined,— 
above all, look reverently henceforth at all 
stokers and all humanity,—and peace be with 


you. 
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